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THE  FUE-SEAL  FISHERY  AND  SALEM. 

By  Edwakd  H.  Raymond. 

Salem,  despite  her  initiative  in  maritime  matters,  was 
not  among  the  first  of  the  sea-board  communities  to  engage 
in  fur-trading  voyages.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Even  in  the  early  years  after  the  Revolution,  she  had 
sufficient  means  to  send  her  ships  out  on  the  new  trade- 
routes  already  stocked  with  goods  and  specie  for  conver¬ 
sion  into  Oriental  wares.  The  young  nation,  as  a  whole, 
was  woefully  deficient  in  working  capital.  To  the  fur- 
traders,  no  small  part  of  the  inducement  to  venture  was 
the  fact  that  they  could  set  out  from  their  home-ports 
with  all  but  empty  ships. 

The  revelation  of  the  alluring  possibility  of  getting  rich 
quickly  on  the  equivalent  of  a  shoe-string  by  trading  trin¬ 
kets  for  furs,  with  aborigines,  and  selling  the  peltry  at 
high  prices  in  Canton,  was  due  primarily  to  the  account 
of  Captain  Cook’s  last  voyage.  The  three  volumes,  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  in  1784,  although  they  did  not  launch 
a  thousand  ships,  gave  direction  to  an  indeterminate  num¬ 
ber  already  in  the  water,  but  having  no  place  to  go.  To 
that  best-seller  can  justly  be  ascribed  a  prime  place  in 
the  occupation  of  Australia,  and  in  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  North  West  Coast  of  America.  It  is 
interesting  to  imagine  the  call  to  venturesome  minds  which 
must  have  been  sounded  by  that  siren  passage  in  which 
Captain  King  refers  to  twenty  of  the  gleaming  black  skins, 
purchased  with  nails  and  buttons;  tells  how  he  and  a 
Hong-merchant  courteously  bargained,  and  concludes : 
“At  last,  being  tired  of  the  contest,  I  consented,  and 
received  $800.”  Scarcely  less  interesting  is  it  to  imagine 
the  pleasant  state  of  mind  of  the  suave  Chinese  merchant. 
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Skins  such  as  he  had  just  bought  had  been  changing  hands 
at  $120  each. 

It  is  difficult  accurately  to  appraise  the  part  played  by 
the  intrepid  and  erratic  John  L^yard,^  in  initiating  the 
fur-trade  with  China.  Connecticut-born,  he  landed  in 
America,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  1782,  as  a  deserter 
from  the  British  Navy,  and  had  served  with  Captain  Cook 
in  a  minor  capacity  throughout  the  famous  voyage.  With 
him  came  the  first  intimations  of  the  fur-trading  possi¬ 
bilities  on  the  North  West  Coast  and  at  Canton; — and 
he  undoubtedly  gave  them  wide  publicity  both  in  the 
“Journal  of  Captain  Cook’s  Last  Voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,”  published  in  Hartford  in  1783,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  unsuccessful  promoting  conferences  which  he  held 
with  prominent  merchants  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  New  London.  His  voice  was  as  that  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  would  seem,  from  the  sequel, 
that  he  cried  a  bit  too  loudly.  With  the  arrival  in  this 
country  of  the  official  account  of  Cook’s  voyage,  ventures 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Ledyard  were  arranged  with¬ 
out  delay.  Before  many  years  were  out,  Boston  alone 
had  fourteen  such  voyages  in  the  North  West  fur-trade 
at  one  time.^ 

But  while  the  Northern  fuivtrade  had  its  origin  thus 
directly  in  the  work  of  Captain  Cook,  that  of  the  sealing 
industry  was  not  so  immediate.  Sea-otter  skins  were  a 
commodity  in  the  Canton  market  before  seal-fur  was 
known  in  the  trade.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen,  the  commerce 
in  seal-skins,  which  later  took  on  such  large  proportions, 
was  a  by-product  of  the  sea-otter  trade,  and  of  the  whaling 
industry  as  well.  The  place  of  its  birth  was  in  those  bleak, 
wind-whipped  outposts,  found  and  named  and  lost  to  ken 
time  and  time  again  during  three  centuries,  which  finally 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Falkland  Islands.  They  were 
the  favored  haunt  of  whales,  of  seals  innumerable,  and 
of  the  strange  blubbery  sea-elephant,  partaking  by  lum¬ 
bering  imitation  of  the  qualities  of  the  other  two,  and 

1  Sparks,  Jared :  “Life  of  John  Ledyard,”  Boston,  1847. 

2  Morison,  Samuel  Eliot :  “Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,” 
Boston,  1925. 
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of  the  pachyderms  to  boot.  It  was  through  these  dull 
beasts,  by  indirection,  that  the  exploitation  of  seal-fur  in 
Canton  was  begun. 

These  islands,  at  first  colonized  by  the  French,  in  1763, 
in  an  effort  to  develop  a  substitute  for  the  lost  province 
of  Acadia,  were  occupied  by  the  British  in  1766.  The 
latter  were  unaware  at  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the 
French  colony,  and,  to  the  confusion  of  all  concerned, 
stumbled  inadvertently  upon  it  while  making  a  survey. 
In  the  meantime,  Spain  had  protested  the  French  occupa¬ 
tion.  To  the  credit  of  French  diplomacy  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  allowed  Spain  to  assume  ownership,  and  the 
attendant  responsibility  of  defending  the  title  against  the 
British,  for  the  sum  of  618,108  livres. 

The  Spanish  called  the  acquisition  “Isla  Ifuestra 
Senora  de  la  Soledad.’’  The  solitude  proved,  however,  to 
be  but  nominal.  For  although  the  English  colony  (with¬ 
out  abandoning  claim  to  the  territory)  evacuated  Port 
Egmont  in  1774,  two  whale-ships  from  an  unfamiliar 
port  had  already  made  use  of  such  facilities  for  their 
trade  as  the  islands  afforded.  In  February  of  that  year 
the  brig  Montague,  Collins  master,  and  a  few  days  later 
the  Thomas,  Smith  master,  both  hailing  from  Truro, 
Cape  Cod,  arrived  upon  the  scene.®  A  few  weeks  later, 
on  ‘the  very  night  before  the  British  left  Port  Egmont 
(April  23,  1774),  a  third  American  whaler  dropped 
anchor  before  the  dreary  dismantled  buildings,  “thatched 
with  turf,  bound  onto  rafters  made  from  whale-ribs  cast 
upon  the  shore.”^  This  was  the  King  George,  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Greenwood,  of  Rhode  Island.  It  was  doubtless  these 
vessels,  mentioned  in  the  ofiicial  report  of  the  discouraged 
party  on  its  return  to  England,  that  suggested  to  Burke 
the  allusion  to  American  whalemen  making  “Falkland 
Island  —  but  a  stage  and  a  resting-place  in  the  progress 
of  their  victorious  industry.” 

From  that  time  on,  visitors  to  the  Islands,  at  first 

3  Starbuck,  Alexander :  “History  of  the  American  Whale  Fish¬ 
ery,”  p.  61,  quoting  Freeman,  “History  of  Cape  Cod,”  II,  p.  539 
note. 

*  Boyson,  V.  F. :  “The  Falkland  Islands,”  London. 
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mostly  British  whalemen,  constantly  increased  in  num' 
hers.  The  immense  herds  of  ungainly  and  inoffensive 
sea-elephants  were  found  to  be  an  easy  source  of  oil 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  whale.  Shortly 
after  the  Revolution,  a  Boston  ship  not  inaptly  named 
The  States,  made  a  voyage  with  sea-elephant  oil  as  its 
chief  objective.  It  is  with  this  voyage  that  the  story  of 
the  Southern  seal-fishery  begins.  For  direct  information 
concerning  it,  we  are  as  yet  indebted  solely  to  Ebenezer 
Townsend,  junior,  the  intelligent  young  supercargo  of 
the  New  Haven  ship  Neptune.  In  1796  he  began  a  diary 
of  the  Neptune’s  first  voyage,  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
all  fur-sealing  ventures.®  In  the  course  of  this  account 
he  says,  under  the  heading  “Anchorage  of  Swan  Island, 
at  States  Harbor  (Falkland  Islands)”,  that  “this  harbor 
derives  its  name  from  the  ship  States  which  lay  here  two 
years  to  obtain  elephant  oil  and  hair-seal  skins.  She  was 
a  very  large  ship,  about  1000  tons,  and  from  Boston.  She 
was  fitted  there  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  the  first  ship  we  know  of  that  took  fur  seal.  She  was 
owned  by  Lady  Haley,  living  in  Boston.  They  took  about 
13000  skins  as  an  experiment,  which  were  sold  in  New 
York  at  almost  fifty  cents  each,  and  were  thought  to  be 
sea-otter  skins.  They  were  afterwards  taken  to  Calcutta, 
and  sold  there  as  sea-otter.  From  Calcutta  they  were 
taken  to  Canton  by  Captain  Metcalf,  from  New  York,  who 
started  for  the  United  States  about  the  time  that  Captain 
Kendricks  sailed  from  Boston.  In  Canton  they  sold  for 
five  dollars  each.” 

From  this  account  it  seems  evident  that  the  entrepre¬ 
neurs  of  the  States  voyage  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  talismanic  word  “sea-otter,”  but  were  not  very  clear 
as  to  what  manner  of  beast  he  was.  Moreover  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  had  some  intimation  of  a  highly  lucra¬ 
tive  market  abroad.  Domestic  furs  were  in  ample  supply 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  cheap  in  price.  As  much 
labor  as  went  into  the  preparation  of  13,000  fur-skins 
would  hardly  have  been  imdertaken  as  an  experiment  for 

8  Townsend,  Mr.  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  The  Diary  of :  New  Haven  Col¬ 
ony  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  1888. 
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a  market  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  suggestion  for  the  trial  may  have  come  from  England. 
“Lady”  Haley  (she  was  not  properly  so  entitled  unless 
possibly  by  virtue  of  her  inherent  qualities)  was  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  John  Wilkes,  founder  of  the  North  Briton,  and 
implacable  opponent  of  the  Government  of  George  III. 
Her  second  husband,  George  Haley,  was  a  man  of  large 
affairs,  and  as  his  widow.  Madam  Haley  had  important 
business  connections  in  London.  She  came  thence  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1784,®  and  the  two-year  voyage  of  the  States  must 
have  begun  soon  after,  as  Captain  Metcalf  had  the  skins 
aboard  the  Eleonora  at  Macao  early  in  the  season  of  1788.'^ 
In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  information  on  which  the  fur-collecting  phase  of 
the  States  voyage  was  founded  was  due  to  the  steward  of 
the  deceased  Mr.  Haley’s  extensive  American  interests. 
That  gentleman,  Mr.  Patrick  Jeffrey,  of  Boston,  became 
Madam  Haley’s  third  (and  last)  husband.  But  in  either 
case,  the  venture  was  doubtless  an  indirect  outcome  of 
Captain  Cook’s  last  voyage.  Whatever  its  origin,  one 
may  picture  the  owner  in  her  favorite  red  cloth  riding- 
habit  and  black  beaver  hat,  sprightly  though  aging,  and 
cutting  a  notable  figure  in  the  Hancock  regime  in  Boston. 
That  she  received  the  final  news  of  the  experiment  in  a 
sporting  manner  seems  a  not  improbable  fancy,  despite 
its  including  the  detail  that  the  furs  for  which  she  received 
$7,500.00  had  fetched  for  a  New  York  merchant  the  sum 
of  $65,000.00  in  Canton. 

But  however  disappointing  the  results  of  this  voyage 
may  have  been  to  its  promoters,  they  must  have  been  down¬ 
right  exciting  to  seaboard  merchants  avid  for  cargoes 
suitable  to  exchange  for  teas,  silks  and  nankins.  Fifteen 
American  vessels  are  known  to  have  been  trading  in  Can¬ 
ton  in  1789.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  failed 
to  hear  the  gossip  of  Captain  Metcalf’s  coup  making  its 
rounds  of  the  godowns,  nor  that  they  failed  to  transmit  it 
upon  their  arrival  home.  In  numerous  ports  sealing  voy- 

8  Crawford,  Mrs.  M.  C. ;  “Old  Boston  Days  and  Ways,”  Boston, 
1909,  p.  288. 

T  Shaw,  Major  Samuel,  The  Journals  of :  Boston,  1847. 
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ages  were  straightway  organized.®  The  next  few  years 
saw  the  rise  of  a  new  maritime  industry,  spasmodic  in  its 
phases,  erratic  in  its  yields,  and  not  negligible  in  either 
its  geographical  or  international  aspects.  The  latter,  it 
must  be  admitted,  were  not  always  on  the  profit  side  of 
the  ledger. 

In  these  preliminary  ventures,  Salem,  as  has  been 
noted,  took  no  part.  The  first  of  them  was  sent  out  from 
New  Haven,  with  Elijah  Austin,  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  port  as  its  entrepreneur.  Elijah  was  the 
son  of  Moses  and  brother  of  Stephen,  whose  names  are 
memorialized  in  the  city  of  Austin,  Texas.  Mr.  Austin 
was  a  man  of  versatile  commercial  interests.  An  amazing 
variety  of  commodities  was  dealt  in,  preferably  for  cash, 
at  his  warehouse  on  the  Union  Wharf.  To  his  transac¬ 
tions  in  flax-seed  and  rock-salt,  baizes  and  cambleteens, 
shalloons,  satinets  and  muscovado  sugar,  were  added  ac¬ 
tivities  in  lottery-tidiets  and  Connecticut  State  notes.® 
From  sources  of  which  we  are  uninformed  he  learned  of 
the  success  of  the  Haley  venture,  and  sent  out  not  one, 
but  two,  ships  in  1790.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
remote  and  then  all  but  unknown  South  Geoi^a  Islands, 
whose  seal  herds  had  been  commented  upon  in  “Cook’s 
Voyages,”  were  visited  by  Austin’s  ships,  as  were  also 
the  Falklands.  Full  cargoes  were  secured  by  both  ves¬ 
sels,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  season  one  of  them 
returned  to  the  United  States,  the  other  went  on  to  Can¬ 
ton  and  arrived  home  after  three  years’  absence  laden 
with  China  goods.  Daniel  Greene,  her  master,  appears 
later,  and  in  notable  roles,  in  sealing  history. 

Boston,  too,  took  a  chance  in  the  new  enterprise, 
although  interest  there  was  centered  almost  wholly  on  the 
North  West  sea-otter  trade.  The  hundred  and  fifty  ton 
brigantine  Hancock,  commanded  and  partly  owned  by 
Samuel  Crowell,  left  that  port  in  November,  1790.  She 
took  a  large  number  of  seals  at  Staten  Island,  south  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  rounded  the  Horn  and  stopped  at  Masa- 
fuero,  destined  to  be  later  the  most  famous  of  all  the 

sMacy:  “History  of  Nantucket.” 

B  Connecticut  Journal,  for  1791,  May  11,  if. 
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Southern  slaughtering-grounds.  Amasa  Delano  was  of 
the  opinion  that  seals  for  the  Canton  market  were  first 
taken  from  this  island  by  the  New  York  ship  Eliza,  in 
1793.^®  It  would  seem  unlikely,  however,  that  a  ship  in 
quest  of  seal-fur  should  have  touched  there  without  adding 
to  her  stock  of  pelts.  After  leaving  Masafuero,  the  Han- 
cock  headed  for  the  North  West  coast,  traded  for  sea- 
otter  skins  during  the  summer  of  1791,  and  thence  made 
the  passage  to  Canton. 

The  Boston  ship  Hope,  Captain  Ingraham,  sailed  from 
Boston  in  September  of  1790,  under  instructions  from 
her  owners,  T.  H.  Perkins  and  James  Magee,  to  get  fur- 
seal  skins  at  Masafuero,  if  it  were  possible  without  loss 
of  time.^^  Perkins  had  sailed  under  Magee  as  super¬ 
cargo  of  the  Astrea,  they  had  married  sisters,  and  the 
Hope  voyage  was  taken  up  immediately  after  the  return 
to  Salem  of  the  Derby  ship.  The  Columbia  had  ended 
her  famous  voyage  at  Boston  a  few  weeks  before  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  Hope,  and  it  was  as  a  consequence  of  her  voy¬ 
age,  disappointing  as  the  financial  results  had  been,  that 
the  Perkins  ship  was  sent  out.  Joseph  Ingraham,  the 
Hope’s  captain,  late  mate  on  the  Columbia,  had  been  at 
Juan  Fernandez  on  that  vessel  in  1788,  and  knew  how 
poor  the  facilities  for  anchorage  were  at  that  island.  Af¬ 
ter  roimding  the  Horn,  and  making  his  way  up  the  coast, 
he  found  the  weather  too  tempestuous  to  warrant  an 
attempt  to  land  at  Masafuero  or  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
headed  the  ship  for  the  Marquesas,  where  it  was  known 
that  needed  refreshment  could  be  had.  His  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  Northern  Marquesas  was  thus  due  to 
his  inability  to  carry  out  the  suggested  stop  for  seal  fur 
at  the  Juan  Fernandez  group. 

Another  Boston  ship  taking  part  in  this  preliminary 
set  of  assaults  upon  the  seal-rookeries,  was  the  Jefferson, 
Josiah  Roberts,  master.  The  journal  of  Bernard  Magee, 
the  ship’s  first  officer,  was  made  public  in  1792,^^  and 

10  Delano,  Amasa :  “Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,”  Boston,  1817. 

11  Cabot  Genealogy,  Chap.  XVII. 

1*  Magee,  Bernard :  “Observations  on  the  Islands  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez,  etc.,”  Mass.  Hist.  Collections,  IV,  1792. 
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(barring  possible  newspaper  references)  was  the  first 
printed  account  of  a  sealing  expedition.  It  contains  in¬ 
teresting  allusions  to  early  Spanish-American  foreign 
relations,  which  has  bearing  on  the  voyage  of  the  Salem 
ship  Concord,  to  be  considered  later  in  this  account. 

The  Jefferson,,  like  the  Hancock  and  the  Hope,  was 
bound  for  the  North  West  Coast,  and  like  them  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  Juan  Fernandez  a  port  of  call,  both  for 
sealskins  and  for  refitting  and  refreshment.  The  third 
officer  of  the  ship,  Mr.  Kendrick,  son  of  the  Columbia’s 
captain,  had  been  at  the  island  on  the  pioneer  voyage  of 
that  famous  ship.  At  that  time  they  had  met  with  a 
friendly  reception ;  but  in  the  interim,  the  vice-regal  gov¬ 
ernment  had  passed  an  act  prohibiting  foreign  ships  from 
anchoring  in  the  harbor.  Arbitrary  though  such  a  law 
may  seem,  it  must  be  remembered  that  economic  national¬ 
ism  is  not  an  exclusive  product  of  our  own  advanced 
thought.  Off  and  on  for  centuries  the  ports  of  Spanish 
America  had  been  subject  to  the  depredations  of  British 
privateers,  buccaneers,  and  of  racketeers  as  well.  With 
the  advent  of  American  ships  into  the  western  ocean,  boot¬ 
leg  trade  was  certainly  in  no  wise  diminished.  “Piracy 
and  contraband  are  common  things  now,”  the  Vice-roy  of 
Peru  wrote  in  1790.  “It  has  been  made  thus  by  Bos¬ 
tonians  and  English.”^®  In  cases  such  as  that  of  the 
J efferson,  a  ship  long  out  of  port  and  in  real  need  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  refreshments,  concessions  were  made,  but  always 
with  rigid  restrictions  (often  irksome,  be  it  noted,  to 
Spanish  as  well  as  to  foreign  traders),  against  commer¬ 
cial  activities.  These  contracts  were  constantly  violated 
by  both  sides,  until  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
finally  opened  the  ports  to  trade. 

The  official  in  charge  at  Juan  Fernandez  in  the  present 
instance,  Bernardo  O’Higgins,  son  of  the  able  Ambrose 
O’Higgins,  Captain-General  of  Chile,  gave  Captain  Rob¬ 
erts  a  letter  to  his  august  father,  for  presentation  at  Val¬ 
paraiso.  (It  was  this  younger  O’Higgins  who  later  be¬ 
came  a  prime  mover  in  the  revolt  of  Chile  against  Spain.) 

13  Evans,  Henry  Clay,  Jr. ;  “Chile  and  Its  Selations  with  the 
United  States,”  Duke  Univ.  Press,  1927. 
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Provided  with  his  letter,  the  Jefferson  proceeded  to  Val¬ 
paraiso,  anchored  for  the  first  time  since  weighing  at 
Boston,  and  presented  Don  Ambrose  with  Don  Bernardo’s 
communication,  and  also  with  her  sea-passport,  signed  by 
Greorge  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  reflection  was  given  in  the  reply,  of  the 
sort  of  thoughts  present  at  the  time  in  the  mind  even  of 
a  King’s  representative.  He  wrote,  “I  return  also  the 
passport  of  the  United  States  of  North  America”  (note 
the  early  example  of  keeping  the  U.  S.  A.  in  her  place) 
“authorized  with  the  signature  of  His  Excellency  General 
Washington,  whose  immortal  name  I  have  had  infinite 
satisfaction  to  see  for  the  first  time  stamped  by  his  own 
hand  —  a  hand  and  arm  so  dexterously  strong  and  fatal 
to  the  British  Empire,  and  no  less  beneficent  to  the  happy 
country  that  gave  him  birth.” 

When  the  J efferson,  in  accordance  with  the  permissions 
granted,  had  completed  her  repairs  and  provisioning,  she 
proceeded  to  the  island  of  St.  Ambrose.  There  she 
obtained  some  13,000  sealskins,  which  she  eventually 
placed  on  sale  in  the  Canton  market. 

In  the  meantime,  other  sealers  from  other  American 
ports  were  busily  harvesting.  Preparations  for  glutting 
the  new-found  market,  both  with  seal  and  sea-otter  fur, 
were  going  on  apace.  The  ship  Eliza  of  New  York  arrived 
in  Canton  early  in  the  year  1793  with  38,000  sealskins, 
taken  at  Masafuero  the  preceding  season.  The  reason 
for  her  not  having  been  interfered  with  by  the  authorities 
does  not  appear  in  evidence,  but  it  was  that  very  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  operation  of  any  law  in  a  given  place  at  a 
given  time  that  gave  a  certain  piquancy  and  allurement 
to  all  the  West  Coast  trade.  In  any  case,  the  Eliza 
secured  her  skins,  and  in  due  time  arrived  on  the  China 
coast  with  them.  But  her  captain,  William  R.  Stewart, 
found  the  regulations  of  the  port  of  Canton  irksome  to 
a  degree.  He  wished  to  find  a  market  for  his  cargo,  but 
did  not  fancy  the  notion  of  paying  anchorage  and  port 
charges,  measurement  fees  and  various  other  quite  orderly 
exactions  which  were  prerequisite  to  doing  any  business 
whatever  at  that  port.  He  therefore  left  his  ship  at  anchor 
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at  Lark’s  Bay,  and  went  up  to  Canton,  in  company  with 
Captain  Amasa  Delano,  hoping  to  learn  the  state  of  the 
market,  and  to  find  some  way  of  transacting  his  business 
with  less  formality.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  authori¬ 
ties  became  aware  of  his  activities,  and  apprehended  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for 
breach  of  established  usage.  Still  worse,  he  learned  that 
the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  the  market.  For  his  38,000 
skins,  the  best  he  could  obtain  was  $16,000.00,  a  price  per 
skin  somewhat  less  than  that  received  by  Madam  Haley, 
for  her  original  consignment  at  New  York. 

As  had  been  the  case  with  the  glad  tidings  of  that  early 
transaction  so  it  was  with  the  present  debacle.  The  bad 
news  was  soon  common  property  on  the  wharves  and  in 
the  coffee-houses  and  counting-houses  along  the  North 
Atlantic  seaboard.  For  the  years  1794  and  1795,  we 
have  not  a  single  record  of  a  sealing  voyage  setting  out 
from  an  American  port  for  the  Canton  market.  The 
bright  hopes  that  had  been  kindled  for  a  new  and  profit¬ 
able  industry  had  been  but  a  flash  in  the  pan.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  shipments  of  sealskins  continued  to  find  their  way 
into  the  China  market.  Considerable  numbers  of  skins, 
taken  by  whalers  as  a  sideline  to  whale  or  sea-elephant 
oil  voyages,  went  first  to  Atlantic  ports,  and  there  became 
part  of  general  cargoes  destined  for  the  China  trade.  The 
first  “skinning”  voyage  of  Edmund  Fanning,  later  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  the  sealing  skippers,  was  sent  out 
from  New  York  in  1792,  and  brought  back  to  that  port 
in  1793,  although  the  cruise  was  undertaken  with  the 
Canton  trade  in  view.^^  Those  skins  may  well  have  been 
started  on  their  way  to  China  before  news  of  the  break 
in  the  market  had  reached  the  United  States.  So  it  came 
about  that,  although  the  sending  out  of  new  voyages  was 
halted,  shipments  of  skins  continued  to  be  offered  for  sale 
in  Canton.  What  is  more,  they  began  to  be  bought  at 
rising  prices.  Seal-fur  was  a  new  commodity  in  the 
China  market.  Although  the  Russians  had  been  sending 
North  Pacific  furs  into  the  country  via  Kamchatka,  since 

1*  Fanning,  Capt.  Edmund :  “Voyages  Round  the  World,”  New 
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the  days  of  Behring’s  last  voyage,  twenty  years  and  more 
before  that  of  Cook,  the  trade  was  in  sea-otter,  not  in  seal 
furs.  The  PribiloflF  rookeries  were  not  discovered  by  the 
Russians  until  1786,  nor  were  they  exploited  to  any  extent 
until  the  formation  of  the  Russian- American  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  in  1799.  It  was  the  Antarctic  seal  which  made  the 
market  for  this  variety  of  fur.  After  the  set-back  of  1793 
that  market  must  have  made  a  definite  recovery,  although 
definite  figures  for  the  period  are  not  known  to  be  extant. 

That  by  1796,  the  outlook  for  a  renewal  of  sealing  was 
encouraging,  indeed  very  definitely  so,  is  attested  by  the 
organization  of  a  voyage,  on  an  ambitious  scale,  in  New 
Haven.  The  three  hundred  and  fifty  ton  ship  Neptune, 
built  in  New  Haven,  armed  with  twenty  twelve-pound 
guns,  and  carrying  a  crew  of  forty  men,  was  employed. 
The  ship  was  owned  largely  by  Ebenezer  Townsend,  and 
an  excellent  journal  of  that  voyage  was  kept  by  his  son, 
Ebenezer  Townsend,  Junior,  who  went  as  supercargo. 
Daniel  Greene,  head  of  Elijah  Austin’s  pioneer  cruise  of 
1790,  and  later  one  of  J.  J.  Astor’s  carefully  selected 
staff  of  shipmasters,  was  in  command.  The  ship  returned 
to  New  Haven  in  the  summer  of  1799,  after  the  most 
lucrative  voyage  ever  recorded  from  that  port.  She  sold 
80,000  sealskins  at  Canton  at  a  price  of  $3.50  each;  and 
paid  $75,000.00  in  duties  on  the  cargo  she  brought  home. 
According  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  this  duty  exceeded 
the  Civil-List  tax  of  the  whole  state  of  Connecticut  for 
any  one  year  of  the  preceding  ten. 

Some  months  after  the  Neptune’s  departure.  Captain 
Edmund  Fanning,  acting  on  a  tip  received  from  his 
friend  John  Whetten,  master  of  J.  J.  Astor’s  Ontario, 
just  in  from  Canton,  succeeded  in  interesting  capital  in 
a  sealing-voyage.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  note  that  a 
small  sum  of  his  own,  toilsomely  acquired,  went  into  the 
venture.  The  little  ninety-three-ton  brig  Betsey  was  taken 
up,  and  a  crew  of  thirty,  mostly  Stonington  boys,  put 
aboard  of  her.  Of  the  lot.  Captain  Fanning  was  senior 
in  age  as  well  as  in  rank.  He  was  twenty-seven.  As 
she  left  New  York,  she  represented  an  investment  of 
$7,867.00.  In  less  than  two  years,  she  was  back  at  Crane’s 
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Wharf,  with  all  hands  hale  and  hearty,  and  a  cargo  under 
her  hatches  that  sold  for  $120,000.00. 

With  results  such  as  were  shown  by  these  voyages,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  sealing  industry  took 
on  the  proportions  of  a  boom.  Within  the  next  year  or 
two,  there  was  scarcely  a  port  on  the  coast  that  did  not 
send  out  one  or  more  vessels.  The  more  favorable  anchor¬ 
ages  in  the  Falklands  became  populous  with  Yankee 
crews.  A  stretch  of  Patagonian  beach  especially  favor¬ 
able  for  drying  skins  lost  its  Spanish  designation  and 
was  re-christened  New  Haven  Green.  At  South  Georgia 
that  year  there  were  sixteen  vessels  engaged  in  sealing, 
nearly  all  of  them  American.^®  Some  thirty,^®  also  for 
the  most  part  American,  are  reported  as  working  in  the 
Pacific.  Australia  was  awakening  to  the  cash-value  of 
the  herds  noted  on  her  shores  and  outlying  islands  by 
Cook  and  Vancouver.  The  industry  was  at  full  tide. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  fur-sealing  episode  had 
features  in  common  with  the  Alaskan  gold-rush, — ^with 
Masafuero  as  the  prototype  of  Nome.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  a  considerable  amount  of  first-hand  information 
about  it,  written  by  different  participants,  from  varying 
points  of  view.  Amasa  Delano  and  Edmund  Fanning, 
in  volumes  written  with  Journals  at  hand,  after  their 
retirement  from  the  sea,  both  are  informative.  That 
Daniel  Greene  did  not  leave  a  similar  account  is  a  matter 
for  regret.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  done 
so,  had  he  not  determined  on  one  more  voyage  before  his 
withdrawal  from  the  sea,  to  round  out  his  not  inconsider¬ 
able  fortune.  After  he  set  sail  from  New  Haven  neither 
he,  his  son,  nor  his  ship  was  ever  seen  again.  The  journal 
of  Ebenezer  Townsend,  however,  who  sailed  with  Captain 
Greene  on  his  famous  Neptune  voyage,  preserves  an  excel¬ 
lent  account  of  the  period,  and  of  the  business  of  sealing. 
More  voluminous,  and  containing  much  material  of  value, 
but  marred  by  a  certain  temperamental  instability,  is  the 

15  Clark,  A.  Howard :  “The  Antarctic  Fur-seal  and  Sea-elephant 
Industry,”  in  section  5,  vol.  2,  “The  Fisheries  and  Fishery  In¬ 
dustries  of  the  United  States,”  by  George  Brown  Goode.  Wash¬ 
ington,  1887. 
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less  well-known  journal  of  William  Moulton.  Finally, 
we  have  the  journal  of  the  Salem  ship  Concord,  the  manu¬ 
script  of  which  is  in  the  Essex  Institute.  This  accoimt 
of  a  sealing  voyage  at  the  height  of  the  boom,  incidentally 
including  some  data  on  the  Salem  sealer  Minerva,  to 
which  the  author,  Nathaniel  Appleton,  transferred  for  a 
time.  It  contains  less  objective  historical  data  than  the 
other  sources.  The  collation  of  it  with  them  is,  however, 
not  without  interest.  As  a  delineation  of  a  personality, 
Appleton’s  diary  has  a  quality  quite  uncommon  in  log¬ 
books  and  journals,  so  many  of  which  are  factual  almost 
to  the  degree  attained  by  a  logarithmic  table. 

The  author  of  this  Journal  was  the  sixth  child  (there 
were  nine  others)  of  John  Appleton,  Harvard,  1757,  for 
many  years  a  prominent  importer  of  Salem.  His  mother 
was  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  John  Sparhawk,  also 
of  Salem.  Nathaniel  was  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  Concord’s  sailing,  and  it  seems  probable  from  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  that  his  previous  experience  had  not  been  on 
deep  water.  The  ship,  of  171  tons,  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Obed  Wyer,  and  was  ovmed  by  a  group  consist¬ 
ing  of  Pickering  Dodge,  John  Barstow,  Gideon  Tucker, 
Benjamin  Dodge,  Nathaniel  Appleton,  and  Benjamin 
Dodge,  junior.  One  suspects  that  young  Nathaniel,  after 
service  in  his  father’s  counting-house,  had  been  presented 
with  a  share  in  what  bade  fair  to  be  a  profitable  venture, 
and  sent  out  to  learn  something  of  the  world. 

The  ship  Minerva,  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made 
in  Appleton’s  journal,  was  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  tons,  and  recently  built  in  Haverhill.  She  was 
owned  by  Nathaniel  West  and  Timothy  Williams,  and 
commanded  by  Mayhew  Folger,  a  cousin  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  on  his  mother’s  side.  Captain  Folger  was  a 
notable  figure  in  the  seal  fishery,  which  he  followed  for 
many  years,  and  was  searching  for  new  sealing-grounds 
in  the  Topaz,  owned  by  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  of 
Boston,  when  he  re-discovered  Pitcairn,  with  its  single 
surviving  Bounty  mutineer. 

The  two  ships  left  Salem  in  October,  1799,  and  we  may 
follow  their  fortunes,  elucidate  details  in  places,  and  at 
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the  same  time  note  the  reactions  to  new  experience  of  a 
young  man  of  the  time  engaged  in  converse  with  himself. 

On  October  26,  two  days  after  sailing,  he  notes,  “The 
ship  is  very  crai^,”  and  again  the  next  day,  “The  ship 
is  so  crank  that  it  is  with  difficulty  you  can  walk  the 
deck.”  A  day  later:  “The  ship  rocks  so  confoundedly, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  write.”  October  30,  “I  shall 
be  an  amphibious  animal  before  I  get  home,  for  I  live  as 
much  under  water  as  over  it,  the  ship  is  so  wet.”  It  is 
of  interest  to  compare  these  disparaging  entries  of  the 
young  man  who,  as  a  recent  writer  more  or  less  felici¬ 
tously  puts  it,  “had  not  won  his  salt-water  spurs,”  with 
comments  at  a  date  three  months  later.  On  February  18, 
when  the  ship  is  making  her  passage  round  the  Horn,  and. 
meeting  with  “plagy,  durty,  good-for-nothing  weather,” 
comes  the  comment,  “We  have  got  one  of  the  best  sea- 
boats,  I  believe,  that  ever  was;  she  is  very  strong,  and 
rides  very  easy.”  Certainly  great  love  is  often  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  fuller  knowledge. 

On  October  31,  the  eighth  day  out,  the  carpenter  was 
employed  in  “Fixing  wooden  guns  to  scare  Frenchmen.” 
This  is  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  adding  dummies 
to  the  armament  of  carriage  guns  which  were,  of  course, 
stock  equipment  at  that  time.  Fanning  mentions  his 
people  being  occupied  in  making  two  “Quakers”  to  add 
to  the  warlike  appearance  of  his  little  ship,  and  says  with 
some  pride,  that  they  were  such  good  imitations  as  to 
deceive  the  subsequent  purchaser  of  the  ship.  When  some 
time  later  the  fraud  was  discovered,  the  buyer  was  in¬ 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  he  had  been  cheated,  until  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  bill  of  sale  called  for  ten 
guns,  and  ten  real  ones  there  were,  the  dummies  being 
added  to  the  bargain  merely  as  make-weight. 

On  November  6,  “all  hands  employed  in  making  clubs 
to  kill  seals  with  and  pegs  to  peg  the  skins  down  with, 
after  they  are  killed.  The  carpenter  grinding  knives.” 
Considering  that  sealing-grounds  were  months  away,  it 
might  seem  unduly  forehanded  that  such  preparations 
were  begun  so  soon.  Sealing  voyages  were  invariably  on 
shares,  however,  and  the  hands,  filled  with  hope  of  repeat- 
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ing  the  fabulously  profitable  recent  voyages  of  which  they 
had  heard,  were  probably  on  edge  to  have  things  ready. 
The  clubs  mentioned  were  made  of  hickory,  and  resembled 
baseball  bats.  Brutal  the  killing  process  certainly  was; 
but  if  they  were  to  be  slaughtered  at  all,  a  blow  on  the 
head  was  probably  the  most  humane  way  of  doing  it.  The 
skull-bones  of  the  seal,  by  a  beautiful  adaptation  to  their 
environment,  are  extremely  light  and  spongy,  as  compared 
to  those  of  land  mammalia.  A  single  well-placed  blow  is 
at  once  fatal  to  them.  Happily  the  process  of  killing  is 
highly  repugnant  to  the  generality  of  us  nowadays.  In 
the  main,  that  essential  function  is  performed  for  us  by 
specialists.  In  simpler  times,  most  families  kept  and 
slaughtered  their  own  live  stock.  Sealers  were  killers  at 
home.  It  was  not  the  act,  but  the  ruthlessness  and  lack 
of  vision  with  which  the  species  was  practically  obliter¬ 
ated,  which  is  so  deplorable. 

To  return  to  the  journal,  we  find  that  the  people’s  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  seal-hunt  were  soon  overlaid  by  disturbing 
possibilities  of  being  hunted.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
was  a  time  of  tension  with  France,  and  that  privateering 
on  the  high  seas  was  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  fifth 
of  November,  there  was  “a  ship  in  sight  under  our  lee.” 
On  the  sixth,  “the  ship  is  still  in  sight.”  For  the  next 
three  days,  similar  entries.  Then,  “we  have  been  out 
34560  minutes,  and  it  appears  as  many  ages  since  I  left 
Salem.”  The  day  following,  “saw  four  sail  under  our 
lee  bow,  the  wind  dying  away,  and  afraid  of  the  vessels 
and  the  land,  tacked  ship  to  the  west.”  On  the  twentieth, 
two  more  sail  were  raised.  “Not  wanting  to  go  near 
them,  stood  to  the  south,  until  half  past  three,  they  being 
out  of  sight.” 

From  then  on,  several  weeks  went  by,  with  entries 
merely  of  weather  and  routine  ship’s  business.  Christmas 
came  and  went  without  comment.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
old  year,  “the  sun  was  exactly  vertical  today  at  12  merid¬ 
ian.  Farewell  to  the  year  ’99!  I  feel  some  regret  in 
leaving  you,  thinking  of  the  many  happy  hours  I  have 
passed  in  it.” 

On  January  27,  1800,  they  raised  Grand  Jason,  “of 
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the  Forkland  Islands,”  and  late  that  afternoon  anchored 
in  New  Island  Harbor.  Here  they  found  “the  ship  Bar¬ 
clay,  Captain  Barney  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  ship  Mars, 
Captain  Swain  of  Nantucket,  bound  round  Cape  Horn, 
a-skinning.”  New  Island  was  a  famous  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous  and  refreshment,  all  through  the  sealing  and  whaling 
days.  Fresh  water  was  plentiful,  and  convenient  for 
lading.  Firewood,  an  indispensable  commodity,  was  lack¬ 
ing  on  those  treeless  islands,  but  there  was  an  excellent 
quality  of  peat  in  inexhaustible  supply.  Wild  fowl  were 
innumerable.  The  nesting  colonies  of  shrieking  sea-birds 
afforded  e^s,  of  a  sort,  in  unbounded  quantities.  “At 
five  P.  M.,”  Appleton  writes,  “went  on  shore,  saw  a  great 
many  birds,  such  as  shags,  albatrosses,  geese,  etc.  Went 
to  birdtown,  where  the  albatrosses  and  pinguins  were  so 
thick  that  for  several  acres  you  could  not  walk  without 
treading  on  them.  The  pinguins  look  like  a  large  army 
of  soldiers  on  parade.”  The  thrifty  use  made  by  Yankee 
sailors  of  the  free  food  these  islands  afforded  is  notable. 
Edmund  Fanning  tells  of  laying  down  56  barrels  of  eggs 
at  a  time,  as  sea-stock.  Wild  cattle  and  hogs,  the  progeny 
of  breeding  animals  set  free  by  early  visitors,  abounded. 
The  rich  tussock-grass,  a  plant  peculiar  to  the  region,  not 
only  fed  the  cattle,  but  its  young,  asparagus-like  shoots 
were  a  boon  to  men  condemned  to  a  long-continued  diet 
of  salt-horse  and  carbohydrate  food.  There  were  berries 
(a  sort  of  whortle-berry)  in  profusion,  in  season.  There 
were  fish  of  many  and  delectable  varieties.  One  of  Fan¬ 
ning’s  many  pioneer  contributions  was  the  discovery  of 
cod  in  this  part  of  the  world  in  1801.  There  were  mus¬ 
sels  and  clams  to  be  had  for  the  di^ng.  Little  wonder 
that  during  those  early  days  of  Cape  Horn  voyages,  the 
Falklands  were  a  favored  port  of  call.  As  providers,  the 
islands  had  certain  qualities  in  common  with  the  Cape 
Cod  housewife  of  whom  her  husband  used  to  say  defen¬ 
sively,  “She  may  be  scrawny  as  a  hedge-fence ;  but  there’s 
one  thing  about  her,  she’s  a  dumed  good  cook.” 

Referring  again  to  young  Nathaniel’s  journal,  we  find 
that  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  Captains  Swain 
and  Barney  came  aboard  the  Concord  to  sup.  Both  of 
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these  guests,  and  their  ships,  appear  again  in  Appleton’s 
story.  As  for  Captain  Griffin  Barney’s  Barclay,  she 
already  had  traditions  behind  her.  She  was  built  by  that 
sturdy  and  too-little  known  Quaker,  William  Botch, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  France  and  England.  His 
journey  had  been  consequent  upon  the  granting  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  bounty  on  whale-oil,  which  had  glutted  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  greatly  depressed  the  price.  He  had  gone  abroad 
to  canvass  the  possibilities  of  transferring  the  Nantucket 
whaling  industry  to  a  more  profitable  home.  In  years 
to  come,  the  Barclay  was  to  have  a  truly  remarkable 
career.  She  sealed  and  whaled  for  well  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  being  taken  at  one  time  by  the  Spanish,  recaptured 
by  Captain  Porter  in  the  Essex,  and  carrying  on  profit¬ 
able  whaling  cruises  until  she  was  broken  up  in  1864. 
Inasmuch  as  Captain  Barney,  only  the  year  before,  had 
been  at  Canton  with  21,000  sealskins  taken  at  Masafuera, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  that  island  (still  some  thousand 
stormy  leagues  away),  and  customs  and  prices  at  Canton, 
figured  largely  in  that  evening’s  conversation.  One  may 
also  deduce  from  various  extant  inventories  of  supplies 
for  such  voyages,  that  talk  did  not  suffer  from  lack  of 
lubrication.  Two  little  sealing-brigs,  sailing  at  a  later 
date  from  Stonington,  were  provided,  among  other  necessi¬ 
ties,  with  “7  bbls.  of  rum,  4  bbls.  of  Gin,  and  2^  bbls. 
of  Teneriffe  wine,”  —  which  presumably  were  not  put 
aboard  for  ballast,  even  though  the  ships  were  sailing 
light.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ships 
were  imheated,  and  the  men  wet,  often  for  long  periods; 
and  that  food  although  ample  in  quantity,  was  practically 
all  dessicated,  or  put  down  in  brine.  Custom  must  very 
soon  have  staled  its  infinite  lack  of  variety.  The  wide  use 
of  rum  at  sea,  reprehensible  though  it  was  in  many  cases, 
was  perhaps  less  inordinate  than  it  may  seem.  It  was 
undeniably  flavorous,  and  kept  indefinitely,  provided  it 
was  given  a  chance. 

After  a  few  days’  stop  at  the  Falklands,  the  Concord, 
in  company  with  the  Mars  and  the  Barclay,  got  underway 
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and  laid  a  course  for  Cape  Horn,  via  the  Straits  of  Le 
Maire.  On  February  4,  1800,  they  spoke  the  snow  Pacific 
Trader,  one  of  the  large  fleet  trading  out  of  Boston  to  the 
North  West  Coast;  and,  the  same  day,  the  brigantine 
Betsey,  Captain  Charles  Winship  of  Boston,  similarly 
bound.  On  this  voyage  the  Betsey,  it  so  happened,  was 
to  stop  on  the  California  coast  and  inaugurate  an  illicit 
trade  with  the  natives  which  later  grew  to  considerable 
proportions,  and  yielded  no  small  profit  to  Boston  ship¬ 
ping  firms. 

Appleton’s  account  of  the  Concord’s  passage  around  the 
Horn  is  the  usual  tale  of  woe.  “At  8  P.  M.  carried  away 
our  maintopmast,  topgallantmast,  and  fore  topgallant  yard, 
oweing  to  the  maintop’s  giving  way  and  slackening  the 
rigging.  There  was  our  main  topmast,  and  topgallant 
mast  with  the  sails  set  in  the  water  together,  besides  a  lee 
shore  on  which  we  expected  to  drift  every  moment.  If 
this  is  Cape  Horn,  spare  me  from  ever  coming  again.” 
By  the  tenth,  the  damage  has  been  repaired,  and  the  Conr 
cord  is  headed  into  it  again.  “The  plagy  ship  will  not 
go  better  than  North  on  one  tack  and  South  on  the  other, 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  ever  getting  round  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  wind  is  no  more  likely  to  alter 
than  the  sky’s  falling.”  But  the  young  man’s  despond¬ 
ency, — ^which,  one  feels,  was  somewhat  ingrained  in  his 
nature — ^led  him  into  error  in  his  judgment  on  the  wind. 
The  next  day:  “light  airs  from  the  south.  I  fancy  they 
are  aholding  counsel  in  Aeolus’  pallace  to  see  what  wind 
they  shall  give  us,  and  there  is  no  majority,  and  so  they 
keep  us  becalmed.”  The  day  following:  “Calm  all  the 
24  hours.  The  Counsel  can’t  determine  yet  what  wind 
to  give  us.  Plagy  time  as  ever  was.”  Another  calm  day 
follows,  and  then  head-gales,  and  “thick,  durty,  cold,  dis¬ 
agreeable  weather”  set  in.  After  four  days  of  it,  a  Fri¬ 
day  “ends,  strong  gales  from  the  west,  rain,  hail,  snow 
and  blow,  the  people  got  all  their  clothes  wet  and  no  dry 
ones  to  put  on.  I,  a  poor  fellow,  seting  down  in  the  cabin, 
with  all  deadlights  lashed  in,  writing  with  a  nasty  lamp 
which  fetches  way  every  minute  and  oils  me  all  over.  So 
ends  this  day.”  Anyone  familiar  with  those  waters  will 
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have  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  pity  for  himself.  But 
the  time  came  when  they  could  haul  to  the  northward, 
and  March  the  sixteenth  found  them  at  anchor  at  St. 
Mary’s,  on  the  Chile  coast  —  a  place  which  plays  much 
the  same  part  as  a  rendezvous  in  Pacific  whaling  and  seal¬ 
ing  history  as  do  the  Falklands  on  the  Atlantic  side.  St. 
Mary’s  was  itself  a  seal  haunt  of  considerable  importance, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  Concord  to  tarry  there 
awhile,  and  send  her  skinning  gangs  ashore.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  an  occurrence  arose  which  was  very  conunon  on 
sealing  voyages ;  namely,  the  desertion  of  members  of  the 
crew.  Inasmuch  as  no  wages  were  paid,  all  hands  sharing 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  venture  at  a  predetermined  rate,  it 
might  seem  unreasonable  for  a  sailor  to  abscond,  with  no 
chance  to  collect  the  credit  due  him.  But  there  soon  grew 
up  in  the  sealing  industry  a  group  who  were  known  as 
“lone  men.”  Many  of  them  were  probably  deserters. 
Most  vessels  on  long  hard  voyages  had  men  aboard  like 
William  Moulton^*  (or  Alexander  Selkirk,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter),  who  were  malcontents  and  trouble-makers,  and 
whom  captains  were  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of.  According 
to  Moulton,  there  were  at  least  fourteen  of  these  unat¬ 
tached  sealers  on  the  small  island  of  Masafeura  at  one 
time.  These  lone-men  set  up  for  themselves  on  the  seal- 
islands,  lived  to  a  considerable  extent  off  the  country,  and 
sold  their  skins,  or  swapped  some  of  them  for  provisions, 
with  whalers  or  sealers  which  might  chance  to  come  their 
way.  A  desertion  of  this  sort  is  noted  in  the  Concord 
Journal,  under  date  of  March  17.  “In  the  course  of  the 
night  Glover  and  Drowne,  two  of  our  sealers,  stole  the 
yawl  and  run  on  shore  with  all  their  cloths.  We  found 
the  boat,  but  can’t  find  the  men.”  Apparently  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  more  alluring  in  prospect  than  in  fact,  for  three 
days  later,  “Glover  the  fellow  that  run  away,  came  and 
said  he  was  very  sorry.”  The  very  next  day,  however, 
“Moser,  one  of  our  hands,  gave  us  the  slip.  We  sup¬ 
posed  at  first  that  he  wanted  to  take  a  walk,  and  did  not 
come  back  in  time  to  come  off  in  the  boat.  After  the  boat 
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came  on  board,  we  saw  him  on  the  beach,  sent  the  boat 
after  him,  hut  he  ran  in  the  woods.  The  people  are  all 
dissatisfied  that  two  men  are  gone,  and  that  they  will 
have  to  do  the  work  and  have  no  benefit,  and  as  they  have 
been  mutinous  of  late,  and  thinking  it  no  more  than  just, 
I  have  engaged,  provided  they  can’t  catch  those  men,  to 
give  each  his  proportion  according  to  the  lays  they  shipped 
for,  reserving  the  remainder  for  the  ship.” 

The  following  morning:  “Sent  two  boats’  crews  on 
shore  to  try  to  catch  those  Infurnal  Rascals.  Caught 
Drowne,  but  Moser  kept  his  distance.  Night  calm.  Some 
hands  on  shore  to  catch  the  villain.  Morning  calm,  but 
no  Moser  to  be  found.  The  fellow  must  be  a  plagy  fool, 
for  he’s  got  no  cloth  but  what  he  has  on,  no  fire-works, 
no  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

As  the  sealing  at  St.  Mary’s  was  poor,  and  all  the  ships 
they  had  spoken  or  heard  of  seemed  bound  for  Masafuero, 
Captain  Wyer  decided  to  make  trial  of  the  rookery  at  St. 
Ambrose,  an  island  to  the  North  which  had  yielded  large 
catches  in  recent  years.  Accordingly,  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  the  wind  being  favorable,  the  ship  was  got  under 
way.  But  the  weather  falling  very  moderate,  “Mr. 
Bunker,  with  a  boat’s  crew,  went  on  shore  on  Seal  Rock 
to  get  some  hair-seal.  At  11  A.  M.,  saw  Moser  on  the 
beach,  making  signals  to  come  off.  Sent  the  boat  to  fetch 
him.  We  have  got  all  the  crew  again,  to  my  great  joy.” 
Such  incidents  —  and  they  were  common  —  show  the 
naivete  of  forecastle  hands  even  more  convincingly  than 
statistics  of  their  age. 

At  St.  Ambrose,  to  their  chagrin,  they  “found  Mr. 
Warner  and  five  men  belonging  to  the  Alexander,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Captain  Asa  Dodge.  The  ship  has  gone  to  the  North 
West  Coast  of  America  a-trading”  (sea-otter  skins  were 
obtained  by  exchange  with  native  hunters,  not  caught  by 
the  crews),  “and  is  to  return  in  September.  He  gives  a 
miserable  description  of  the  seal.  However,  I  believe  it 
is  all  a  fetch.”  In  accordance  with  this  belief,  crews  were 
sent  ashore  and  began  sealing.  The  ship,  as  was  neces¬ 
sary  at  most  of  the  seal  islands,  because  of  the  lack  of 
harbors,  stood  off  and  on  for  several  days.  She  then 
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drew  in  to  the  island,  to  land  supplies  and  bring  off  skins, 
and  learned  that  “Warner,  the  master  of  the  sealing  gang 
left  here  by  the  Boston  ship,  has  been  giving  our  people 
grog,  etc,,  until  they  were  tipsy,  then  telling  them  how 
imgenerous  it  was  to  come  here  to  seal  when  he  had  got 
possession  of  the  island  first,  and  a  number  of  such  things, 
and  a  glass  of  grog  will  get  a  sailor  over  to  your  side  any 
time,  (so)  that  the  people  refused  to  work.  However, 
by  useing  a  few  hash  words  and  thretts,  they  came  to,  and 
things  appear  to  be  quiet  at  present.  This  voyage  will 
end  some  how,  or  some  other  how,  but  I  can’t  tell  at  pres¬ 
ent  how.” 

The  Concord’s  stay  at  St.  Ambrose  was  not  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  had  been  hoped,  and  after  a  few  weeks  it  was 
decided  to  move  on  to  Masafuero.  There  they  found 
eight  ships,  bound  on  the  same  errand  as  themselves. 
More  than  200  men  were  engaged  in  killing  seals  on  the 
island  during  the  season.^®  The  total  number  slaugh¬ 
tered,  pups,  mothers  and  males,  as  chance  offered,  while 
not  accurately  known,  must  have  been  appalling.  Two 
years  before,  when  Captain  Fanning  left  for  Canton  with 
100,000  skins  aboard  the  little  Betsey,  he  estimated  that 
there  were  750,000  seals  still  upon  the  beaches.  The  tem¬ 
perate-spoken  Benjamin  Morrell  thought  that  three  and  a 
half  millions  had  been  taken  by  the  year  1807.  Certain 
it  is  that  but  a  pitiful  few  were  left  as  seed  for  future 
generations. 

Appleton  seems  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  ashore,  or  at  least  in  recording  it.  The 
Salem  ship  Minerva  was  among  those  present,  and  the 
young  supercargo  went  aboard  for  a  visit.  There  he 
learned  that  Captain  Folger,  after  leaving  his  sealers  on 
the  island,  was  going  to  Pisco,  on  the  mainland,  for  refit¬ 
ting  and  supplies,  and  decided  to  accompany  him.  The 
next  section  of  the  Journal  was  therefore  written  on  the 
Minerva,  and  covers  her  three  months’  visit  to  the  Chile 
coast. 

The  ship  was  greeted  on  her  arrival  in  the  harbor  of 
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Pisco  by  “a  shot  from  a  Spanish  brigantine,  because  they 
hailed  us  and  we  were  so  far  oflF  we  could  not  understand. 
Sent  the  boat  on  board  the  brigantine.  Brought  the  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Linguister.”  The  latter  doubtless  added  to  their 
understanding,  particularly  when  he  informed  them  that 
“eight  days  ago  there  was  an  English  ship  came  in  under 
American  colours  and  cut  out  three  brigs  ladened  with 
brandy.”  One  would  be  glad  of  further  data  on  the  inci¬ 
dent,  but  the  entry  ends  with  “latter  part  calm.” 

Despite  the  ungracious  greeting,  Nathaniel  seems  to 
have  been  interested  and  favorably  impressed  with  what 
he  saw  ashore.  “The  people  are  very  hospitable  to 
strangers,  and  keep  open  doors.  You  may  go  into  any 
house  you  have  a  mind  to,  and  meet  with  the  greatest 
politeness.”  In  the  matter  of  religious  observances,  the 
judgment  of  the  straight  yoimg  Congregationalist  was 
somewhat  more  reserved.  “There  are  a  great  many 
Priests,  who  carry  their  religion  to  great  lengths,  and  try 
to  turn  the  Herryticks,  as  they  call  them,  over  to  their 
faith.  I  went  to  their  church,  which  was  omimented 
with  a  great  many  Images,  made  of  gold  and  silver  very 
eligantly  wrought,  but  the  worst  of  it  was,  after  I  got  in 
I  could  not  get  out,  but  was  obliged  to  kneel  on  a  brick 
pavement  about  three  hours.  Although  it  was  day,  they 
had  the  church  lighted  with  an  immense  number  of 
candles.”  Then  follows  an  observation  which,  although 
slight  in  itself,  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  dappled 
subject  of  early  Spanish-American  relations.  “There  is 
plenty  of  cash  and  provision  here,  but  cloth  of  all  kinds 
very  high  and  scarce.  A  vessel  to  come  here  might 
smuggle  goods  to  a  very  great  amount  and  advantage,  con¬ 
sisting  of  muslins,  fine  linings,  calicoes,  silk  and  cotton 
stockings,  colored,  white  neck  and  pocket  handkerchiefs 
with  colored  borders,  looking-glasses,  knives,  razors,  scis¬ 
sors,  combs,  pomatum,  tobacco.” 

On  the  whole,  Appleton’s  first  contact  with  a  foreign 
civilization  seems  to  have  engaged  his  interest  more  than 
life  at  sea.  “They  would  not  allow  me  to  tarry  here  as 
I  wished,  till  my  ship  arrived,  being  contarary  to  there 
Govermint  unless  I  would  turn  Catholic  and  Citizen, 
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which  I  did  not  chuse  at  present,  though  I  had  some  very 
good  offers.  The  people,  take  them  all  togeather,  are  a 
cureous  set  of  odd  fish.” 

In  early  September  the  Minerva  was  back  at  Masafuero, 
where  it  was  learned  that  the  Concord’s  people  had  taken 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  skins  in  the  interim. 
Appleton  rejoined  his  ship,  which  spent  the  balance  of 
the  season  standing  off  and  on  at  Masafuero,  landing  and 
tending  a  crew  for  a  second  trial  at  the  island  of  St. 
Mary’s.  Upon  returning  to  Masafuero,  Captain  Wyer 
was  met  by  the  unpleasant  news  that  during  their  absence, 
“Two  Spanish  ships  had  come  to  the  Island,  and  plun¬ 
dered  cloths  and  provisions  from  the  sealers,  and  that 
they  had  taken  Mr.  Bunker,  with  two  of  our  men,  besides 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  other  ships,  and  left  word 
that  we  must  first  go  to  Juan  Fernandez  to  find  them, 
then  to  Val  Parazo,  from  thence  to  Arica,  and  then  to 
Lima.  What  a  jant!”  The  Concord  was  at  once  put  on 
the  trail,  and  on  the  eighth  of  February  “came  to  anchor 
in  Valpaeariso.”  Captain  Wyer  was  desirous  of  replen¬ 
ishing  his  supplies,  as  well  as  of  recovering  his  men ;  but 
as  usual  there  were  official  objections.  “Waited  on  the 
Governor.  He  examined  our  papers  and  told  us  that  we 
must  go  away  in  24  hours.  We  told  him  we  would  not 
go.  Then  they  told  us  we  must  stay,  and  at  the  same 
time  told  us  to  get  what  provisions  we  want,  and  go  when 
we  were  amind  to.”  However,  limits  were  imposed  on 
this  seeming  grant  of  independence.  “The  Spaniards  will 
not  allow  us  to  go  on  shore  without  an  officer  to  watch  us. 
We  are  obliged  to  come  on  board  to  dine  and  sleep.  .  .  . 
The  people  here  look  more  like  Europeans  than  they  do 
in  Pisco,  but  they  have  all  the  jellousy  of  the  Spaniards. 
We  understand  that  our  people  are  at  Coquimbo.  We 
shall  go  direct  there  after  we  have  finished  here.  We  are 
kept  so  close  here  that  I  had  rather  be  to  sea,  where  there 
is  no  limitations.”  One  suspects  that  Nathaniel  would 
not  have  fitted  nicely  into  a  Totalitarian  State. 

After  a  ten  day’s  stay  in  Valparaiso,  the  Concord  stood 
to  leeward  for  Coquimbo.  There,  without  details  as  to 
technique,  the  journal  mentions  that  they  “got  Mr.  Bunker 
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and  one  of  our  men,  besides  two  of  Captain  Folger’s.  Also 
one  of  Captain  Eade’s  men,  two  of  Captain  Oakington’s, 
and  one  of  Captain  Delano’s.”  The  next  day,  the  boat 
having  gone  ashore  to  get  some  small  articles,  Thomas 
Glover,  one  of  the  deserters  at  St.  Mary’s,  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  run  away  again.  Appleton  states 
that  he  “employed  some  soldiers  to  look  after  him,”  but 
does  not  tell  whether  they  were  successful.  For  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  all  concerned,  one  hopes  that  they  were  not. 
On  the  trip  back  to  Masafuero,  the  surgeon  had  a  chance 
to  test  his  skill.  “One  of  the  men  which  we  took  from 
Coquimbo  belonging  to  Captain  Folger,  very  unwell.  Last 
night  they  blooded  him.  Cut  his  arm  all  to  pieces,  but 
could  not  find  the  vaine.”  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the 
next  day  he  was  “a  little  better,”  until  one  reflects  on 
what  he  might  have  been  if  only  they  had  let  him  alone. 

After  the  return  to  Masafuera,  Nathaniel  figured  in  an 
incident  which  he  does  not  record  in  the  journal,  but  which 
seems  worthy  of  comment  here.  Among  the  ships  sealing 
at  the  island  was  the  Oneco  of  New  London,  Captain 
George  Howe.  The  third  mate  of  this  vessel,  a  certain 
William  Moulton,  has  left  a  “Concise  Extract”  of  his 
sea-journal,  “Together  with  Strictures  and  Remarks.” 
This  journal,  whose  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pages  are  not 
always  concise,  and  abound  largely  in  strictures,  is  never¬ 
theless  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  period,  and  contains 
much  drama  as  well.  Moulton  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  and  had  considerable  acuity  of 
mind.  Unfortunately  he  seems  to  have  suffered  from  delu¬ 
sions  of  persecution,  and  under  their  influence  made  life 
on  the  cramped  little  schooner  an  extremely  trying  process 
for  everyone  on  board.  The  special  object  of  his  suspicion 
and  hatred  was  the  captain  of  the  ship.  While  the  Oneco 
was  lying  at  Staten  Island,  a  barren,  precipitous  upthrust 
rising  sheerly  out  of  the  sea,  there  was  a  particularly  bit¬ 
ter  altercation.  As  its  outcome.  Captain  Howe,  thinking 
probably  to  cool  Moulton’s  anger,  had  him  set  ashore.  It 
happened  that  the  ship  Mars  was  sealing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  and  that  Moulton  knew  of  the  fact.  He 
determined,  although  without  provisions  or  utensils,  to 
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attempt  the  incredible  feat  of  scaling  the  peaks  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  island.  Again  and  again  he  attempted  to  find  a 
feasible  passage,  only  to  be  stopped  by  precipices  and 
impassable  gorges.  Fourteen  traverses  did  he  make  of  the 
island.  On  the  twelfth  day  he  made  his  goal  —  only  to 
be  refused  passage  in  the  Mars,  and  to  be  returned  to  the 
Oneco.  During  the  months  that  followed  there  were 
feuds,  attempted  mutiny,  and  much  bitter  journalism  on 
the  part  of  Moulton,  alternating  with  the  periods,  common 
in  such  paranoiac  cases,  of  tranquillity  and  exceptional 
competence.  By  the  time  the  ship  reached  Masafuero, 
Moulton’s  grievances  had  augmented  to  a  point  where  he 
decided  that  the  Captain’s  treatment  of  him  had  been 
such  as  to  break  any  contract  there  might  be  between 
them.  He  was  skilled  in  litigation,  however,  and  planned 
to  give  his  departure  an  appearance  of  legal  sanction,  in 
connection  with  a  law-suit  he  intended  to  bring  against 
the  Captain  on  their  return  to  the  United  States.  He, 
therefore,  drew  up  a  petition,  citing  his  grievances,  and 
asking  for  a  council  of  all  shipmasters  and  supercargoes 
available,  to  sit  upon  his  case.  This  petition  he  posted 
up  at  the  Northwest  Plains,  where  the  lone-men  were  con¬ 
gregated,  and  at  the  Southeast  landing,  where  the  ships’ 
people  came  and  went.  The  case  had  evidently  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  some  time  later  Moulton 
received  a  notification,  signed  by  a  conunittee  which 
included  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Appleton,  that  a  council 
would  be  held  aboard  the  Miantonomo  on  March  15, 1801, 
at  which  he  was  expected  to  appear  without  fail.  The 
verdict  of  the  council  was  that  “Captain  Howe  had  com¬ 
pletely  discharged  him,  but  that  they  advised  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  employ.”  The  paper  on  which  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  written  was,  however,  kept  from  him,  much  to 
his  chagrin.  He  determined,  he  says,  “to  live  by,  and 
seal  by,  himself” ;  and  carried  out  the  resolve,  with  perti¬ 
nacity  if  not  with  profit,  at  various  places  in  the  Pacific, 
until  the  year  1804. 

At  len^h,  on  August  28,  1801,  the  Concord  made  sail 
for  Canton,  and  accomplished  the  passage,  without  notable 
incident,  by  way  of  the  Marquesas  and  the  Island  of 
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Tinian.  Three  months  later,  the  anchor  was  dropped  at 
Macao,  and  here  the  journal  abruptly  ends.  It  was 
resumed  on  the  homeward  passage,  but  discontinued  after 
a  few  days.  It  is  known,  however,  from  other  sources,^® 
that  the  voyage  yielded  a  respectable  profit.  The  ship 
with  her  outfit,  and  expenses  of  voyage  and  crew,  were 
set  down  at  $25,142.00.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  sold 
at  Salem  on  July  28,  1802,  for  $67,794.56  net. 

The  Minerva  also  came  back  safely.  The  Salem  Gazette 
of  May  4,  1802,  says:  “Arrived,  ship  Minerva,  Capt. 
Folger,  153  days  from  Canton.  Sailed  from  this  port  on 
a  sealing  voyage  Oct.  1799,  and  has  been  successful.” 

In  the  year  1803,,  the  Salem  ship  Rebecca  was  sealing 
at  Masafuero,  and  thereafter  follows  a  long  series  of  years 
during  which  no  Salem  ship  appears  on  the  records  of 
the  trade.  Indeed,  after  the  practical  exhaustion  of  the 
South  American  herds,  followed  by  that  of  the  Austral¬ 
asian  islands,  the  Southern  seal  industry  perforce  went 
into  a  long  decline.  In  1820  there  came  a  revival,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  discovery  of  the  South  Shetlands,  with  their 
numerous  and  unsophisticated  herds.  There  were  at  least 
seventeen  American  ships  congregated  that  year  at  those 
inhospitable  islands.  Among  them  was  the  General  Knox, 
a  Salem  ship  under  Captain  Ome,  which  returned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  with  some  5,000  skins.  But  the  Antarctic 
boom  was  of  short  duration.  Two  years  later,  these  herds 
too  had  all  but  disappeared.  Only  pods  and  stragglers 
were  left,  of  the  most  numerous  assemblages  of  any  mam¬ 
malian  species  ever  beheld  by  modem  man.  Today, 
except  for  government-policed  herds  on  the  Pribiloffs,  and 
on  the  Lobos  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Argentina,  the  fur- 
seal  is  practically  extinct. 

But  long  after  the  decimation  of  the  South  Shetland 
beaches,  a  widening  search  had  gone  on.  Morrell  and 
Weddell,  in  quest  of  new  rookeries,  threshed  in  vain  down 
hitherto  unseen  reaches  of  grim  Antarctic  sea.  Later,  the 
effort  which  resulted  in  that  unpleasant  incident  in  our 
political  history,  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  had 
its  origin  in  the  minds  of  sealers.  To  Edmund  Fanning, 

20  Clark,  A.  Howard.  See  footnote  15. 
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long  Commodore  of  the  American  fleet,  was  due  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  that  ambitious  project,  although  the  publicity-role 
was  played  by  a  Western  Congressman. 

In  appraising  the  sealing  episode  in  our  early  maritime 
history,  it  is  easy  to  over-emphasize  its  phase  of  ruthless 
greed.  While  not  a  defence,  the  fact  is  pertinent  that 
the  herds  were  beyond  jurisdiction,  and  open  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  exploitation  of  the  world.  At  home,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  we  may  recall  the  case  of  the  buffalo,  and  the 
less  dramatic  ones  of  our  forests  and  our  soil.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  in  passing  judgment,  that  the  very 
considerable  access  of  wealth  brought  into  the  country  by 
this  industry  came  at  a  time  when  specie  was  scarce,  and 
liquid  assets  of  prime  importance  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  contribution  of  these  venturers. 
They  attributed  much  to  Providence,  but  did  not  expect 
to  be  towed  to  their  destination.  They  talked  of  equality, 
but  did  not  confuse  it  with  mediocrity.  They  had  initia¬ 
tive,  and  courage,  stamina,  and  a  potent  will  to  work. 
These  are  not  negligible  factors  in  the  making  and  main¬ 
taining  of  a  nation,  nor  of  a  viable  civilization.  They 
may  even  stand  comparison,  as  values,  with  imports  from 
Canton. 


OLDEST  WHARF  IN  SALEM. 


The  oldest  wharf  in  Salem  is  said  to  be  that  owned  by 
Mr.  N.  Frothingham,  jun.  near  Front  street.  The  name 
of  Burchmore  Place  has  been  given  to  the  stores  lately 
erected  there  (one  of  which  is  occupied  as  the  extension 
stove  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Frothingham  &  Cross),  in 
memory  of  the  original  proprietor  of  the  wharf. 

— Salem  Gazette,  Jan.  2,  1835. 
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(Continued  from  Vol.  LXXII,  page  134.) 

From  the  moment  the  executioner’s  blade  severed  the 
head  of  Charles  I  from  his  body,  the  “Grandees”  of  the 
Independent  party  who  were  responsible  for  this  “cruel 
necessity”  found  themselves  and  the  government  of  which 
they  had  assumed  control  beset  by  dangers  on  all  sides. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  now  hailed  as  Charles  II  in  many 
quarters,  plotted  with  his  wise  counsellor,  Arthur  Hyde, 
to  regain  the  English  throne.  He  was  promised  assistance 
from  Holland,  where  Prince  Rupert  had  a  fleet  of  vessels 
more  or  less  in  readiness ;  the  Scots  proclaimed  him  King 
on  February  5  with  the  inevitable  Presbyterian  condi¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  now  allied  with  the  Con¬ 
federated  Catholics,  promised  strong  support  in  Ireland. 
Even  in  England,  though  the  people  momentarily  were 
paralyzed  into  silent,  horrified  inaction,  the  new  oligarchy 
of  saints  faced  much  opposition.  Apart  from  a  variety 
of  old  and  new  “malignants” — cavaliers,  Parliamentarians 
disgruntled  by  Pride’s  Purge,  Presbyterians,  and  the  like 
— ^whose  hands  were  tied  at  the  moment,  indignant  dis¬ 
satisfaction  arose  within  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  navy, 
the  Independents’  chief  constituencies.  “Freeborn  John” 
Lilbume  led  a  vociferous  group  of  “Levellers”  who  de¬ 
manded,  instead  of  an  oligarchy  of  saints  based  upon  the 
power  of  the  sword  of  Providence,  a  representative  democ¬ 
racy  founded  upon  novel  conceptions  of  English  law.  At 
the  end  of  March,  Lilbume  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
by  the  Independent  leaders  but  his  sympathizers  fomented 
in  the  army  and  navy  mutinies  which  caused  considerable 
embarrassment  to  the  new  government  and  delayed  prep¬ 
arations  to  strike  against  the  Commonwealth’s  enemies 
in  Ireland.^ 

iT.  C.  Pease,  The  Leveller  Movement  (Washington,  1916),  pp. 
270  ff;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Pro¬ 
tectorate  (3  vols.,  London  and  N.  Y.,  1894-1901),  I,  55-60.  Here¬ 
inafter  cited  as  Gardiner. 
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Hugh  Peter,  though  he  had  no  official  position  or  direct 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  regime,  was 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs,  was  closely 
associated  with  Independent  leaders,  and  was  employed  by 
the  latter  in  various  capacities.  When  the  Leveller  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  threatened  Independent  control  of  the 
army  extended  to  the  Independent  navy.  Master  Peter’s 
powers  of  persuasion  were  enrolled  by  the  Council  of  State 
to  pacify  mutinous  crews. 

Born  in  a  Cornish  port  of  a  family  of  merchant-ship¬ 
pers,  Peter  always  had  a  West  Coimtry  sea-dog’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  role  of  the  navy.  His  former  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  had  been  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  at  sea,  and,  since  1644,  when  he 
had  served  with  Warwick  in  the  relief  of  Lyme  Regis, 
Peter  had  maintained  intimate  relations  with  sea  captains, 
sailors,  and  naval  authorities.  Shortly  before  Warwick 
laid  down  his  commission  (February  23,  1648/9),  Peter 
had  written  a  letter  recommending  to  him  the  services  of 
two  worthy  seamen: 

Hugh  Peter  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.^ 

[London?]  February  8,  1648/9. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship : 

This  gentleman,  Captayne  Wood,  is  very  deere  to  Lt.  Gen. 
Cromwell,  an  honest  seaman,  and  thoroughly  approved  of 
every  way  and  every  where;  I  know  it  will  bee  very  thank¬ 
fully  accepted  by  your  Ld.  Gen.  if  your  Lordship  shall  please 
to  commend  him  to  a  Command  in  some  of  the  ships  not 
yet  disposed  of.  Hee  is  Exceeding  stout  and  fit  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  all  respects,  and  hee  is  very  well  known  to  my  selfe, 
and  such  as  upon  myne  owne  acquayntance  I  can  boldly 

2  Additional  Manuscripts  9S00,  fol.  123  (British  Museum). 
Peter’s  interest  in  naval  affairs  was  revealed  in  his  published 
works  as  well  as  in  his  recorded  acts.  Some  time  before  Janu¬ 
ary,  1647,  he  had  presented  to  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons 
plans  for  “a  true  new  Modelling  of  your  navy,  with  fitting  men 
and  fitting  Ships  rightly  imployed.”  (Mr.  Peters  Message  .  .  . 
with  the  Narrative  of  the  taking  of  Dartmouth,  London,  1646, 
p.  7).  The  nature  of  these  proposals  is  not  recorded  unless 
the  plans  set  forth  in  1646  were  similar  to  those  given  in  Peter’s 
Good  Work  for  a  Good  Magistrate.  .  .  .  (London,  1651,  pp,  82-86). 
Meanwhile,  on  March  20,  1648/9,  Peter  had  present^  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  Council  of  State  which  ordered  “That  Sr  Hen. 
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speake  well  of,  yea  as  well  as  of  any  man;  hee  was  in  the 
North  west  passage,  and  is  worth  your  Lordships  speaking 
with;  comes  not  in  an  indigent  way,  but  out  of  a  reall  desire 
to  serve  your  lordship  and  the  nation ;  and  thus  craving  leave 
for  my  boldness,  I  commend  your  Honor  to  the  Grace  of 
God  in  Christ,  &  am 

Your  Lordships  Ever  obliged 
I  remember  your  lordship  agayne  Hugh  Peter, 

for  Captayne  Norris  of  Bristol  to  bee 
victuall  in  thence. 

Peter’s  familiarity  with  naval  men  and  state  affairs 
was  useful  to  the  Commonwealth  when,  in  April,  1649, 
Colonels  Popham  and  Blake,  two  of  the  “generals  at  sea,” 
reported  from  the  Downs  that  men  aboard  ships  ready 
to  oppose  Prince  Rupert’s  “navy”  were  about  to  mutiny. 
To  quiet  the  disobedient  crews,  the  Council  of  State  dis¬ 
patched  Hugh  Peter,  who  arrived  at  Gravesend  about  April 
20.®  According  to  a  published  “Letter  from  Gravesend” 
of  that  date^ 

Mildmay,  Sr.  James  Hevingham,  &  Mr.  Holland  be  a  Committee 
to  examine  what  Mr.  Peters  or  any  that  he  shall  bring  with 
him  in  order  to  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  and  that  he 
hath  thanks  given  him  for  it.”  (“Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
State,”  in  State  Papers  25,  vol.  I,  No.  7.,  P.  E.  O.,  London).  The 
nature  of  Peter’s  proposals  was  revealed,  in  part  at  least,  when, 
nine  days  later,  the  Coimcil  ordered  “That  the  propositions 
made  by  Mr.  Peters  Concerning  the  building  of  Fregates  be 
referred  to  the  same  Committee”  (Ibid.,  No.  14;  Cal.  of  State 
Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1649-50,  p.  59).  In  subsequent 
years,  as  will  appear  below.  Master  Peter  maintained  close  cor¬ 
respondence  with  naval  men.  In  his  suggestions  of  1651 — and 
possibly  in  those  of  1649 — ^Peter  proposed  not  only  that  the 
naval  organization  be  altered  according  to  a  rough  pattern 
which  he  outlined,  but  also  that,  as  New  England  could  build 
good  ships  at  low  cost,  she  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  for 
mutual  benefits  to  New  and  Old  England.  Possibly  there  is 
a  significant  relation  between  Peter’s  proposals  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  and  the  post-Eestoration  proposals  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
Hugh  Peter’s  step-son-in-law,  who  read  a  paper  before  the 
newly  established  Eoyal  Society  at  London  “Concerning  the 
building  of  Shipps  in  New  England”  (Thomas  Birch,  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  ...  4  vols.,  London,  1756- 
57,  I,  111-113). 

3  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  214,  April  16-26,  p.  2012 ; 
Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (for  King  Charles  II),  No.  2,  April  24- 
May  1,  p.  12. 

*  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  121,  April  20-27,  p.  986. 
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The  Admiralls  are  come  thither,  and  the  ships  are  ready 
(nigh  halfe  a  score  of  them  hereabouts).  Mr.  Peters  the 
Minister  hath  been  aboard  some  of  them,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  were  well  resolved  to  their  Voyage  against  the 
Princes  ships,  and  to  comply  with  their  Admirals,  at  which 
they  cryed  as  one  man,  that  they  would  live  and  dye  with  the 
Admiralls,  and  in  severall  ships  they  have  caused  a  Protesta¬ 
tion,  by  way  of  ingagement  (and  the  rest  are  doing  the  same) 
all  signed  it  with  great  unanimity  and  chearfuUnesse,  to  go 
on  against  the  revolted  ships. 

Having  thus  aroused  enthusiasm  among  the  loyal  sailors 
at  Gravesend,  Peter  went  on  to  Sandwich  where,  on  April 
24,  he  delivered  a  powerful  sermon  calculated  to  dispel 
all  disloyal  tendencies  and  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  for 
the  Commonwealth’s  cause.  Contemporary  testimony  as 
to  the  success  of  this  sermon  appear^  in  the  newssheets 
of  friend  and  foe.  Friendly  sheets  reported  that  ‘‘there 
were  some  [men]  apprehended  who  were  charged  with 
endeavouring  to  make  use  of  the  Army  against  the  Par^ 
liament,  [but]  no  proof  came,”  that  the  rest  of  the  sailors 
“set  their  hands  to  fight  against  all  they  shall  meet  in 
Arms  that  are  enemies  to  the  Republike,”®  that,  on  April 
26,  Popham  and  Blake  sailed  for  the  west  coast  with  “Sea¬ 
men  courageous  &  daring  &  say  they  will  never  forget 
Mr.  Peters  his  Sermon.”®  But  the  unfriendly  and  some¬ 
times  indecent  author  of  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  pub¬ 
lished  of  Peter’s  sermon  to  the  sailors  at  Gravesend  an 
amusing  but  libelous  account  which,  he  falsely  asserted, 
“was  took  verbatim  in  short  hand.”  It  appeared  as 
A  Most  Pithy  Exhortation  Delivered  in  an  Eloquent  Oror 
tion  To  the  Watry  Generation  Aboard  their  Admirall  at 
Oraves-end.  By  the  Bight  Reverend,  Mr.  Hugh  Peters, 
Doctor  of  the  Chair  for  the  famous  Universitie  of  White¬ 
hall,  and  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  High  and  Mighty 
K.  Oliver,  the  first  of  that  name  as  it  was  took,  verbatim, 
in  short  hand  (when  he  delivered  it)  By  Mercurius 

s  Continued  Heads  of  Perfect  Passages  .  .  .  No.  2,  April  20-27, 
p.  16 ;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  214,  April  19-26,  unpaged ; 
A  Modest  Narrative  of  Intelligence  .  .  .,  No.  4,  April  21-28, 
p.  30. 

8  The  Kingdomes  Faithful  and  Impartiall  Scout  .  .  .,  No.  13, 
April  20-27,  p.  104. 
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Pragmaticus.'^  The  report  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
party  journalist’s  art  of  the  day,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
accepted  as  a  verbatim  copy  of  Peter’s  sermon.®  Hugh 
was  said  to  have  exhorted  the  sailors 

...  to  bear  up  your  heads  stifly,  don’t  ye  run  away  like 
water  rats,  stand  up  to  your  pease-pottage  lustily,  .  .  . 
think  of  the  spoils  you’ll  gather!  .  .  .  for  they  say  the 
rebels  are  richly  laden,  and  if  you  can  but  scape  knocks,  and 
come  off  with  credit,  I’le  get  the  Moderate  Intelligencer  to 
canonize  ye  for  brave  fellows;  and  Harry  Walker  shal  every 
Friday  write  your  Admirals  names  in  Hebrew,  that  their 
fames  may  be  read  backwards:  .  .  .  for  your  Wifes,  I  hope 
the  Army  are  resolved  to  take  care  that  they  shall  not  catch 
cold  in  your  absence.  .  .  .* 

The  author  of  this  parody  showed  more  invective  in  his 
newssheet  wherein  he  referred  to  Hugh  Peter  as  one  who 
tunes  “his  trayterous  Bag-pipes  and  distills  his  poysonous 
Doctrine  into  the  eares  of  the  Loyall  Sea-Men  for  they 

care  not  for  the  Parliament  a  t - longer  then  Peters 

is  amongst  them.”^®  This  report  was  too  much  for  Gilbert 
Mabbot,  author  of  Mercurius  Brittanicus  and  avowed 
enemy  of  Pragmaticus.  In  the  issue  of  the  following 
week,  Mabbot  replied  that  it  was  true  that  Peter  had 
been  “tuneing  his  bagpipes  at  Sea”  and  had  “made  them 
sound  singular  well:  the  noyse  of  them  hath  made  the 
Seamen  for  the  Nation  of  England,  with  one  les¬ 
son  .  . 

While  the  opposing  newswriters  bickered  over  Master 
Peter’s  accomplishments,  Peter  was  seized  with  serious 

7  Published,  according  to  Thomason,  May  7,  1649,  at  London. 

8  Another  newswriter  [3ferc«riM«  Pragmaticus  (for  King 
Charles  II),  No.  3,  May  1-8,  unpaged]  said  that  Peter  had  boasted 
to  the  Derby  House  Committee  “how  that  he  had  .  .  .  con¬ 
verted  above  a  thousand  Seamen  at  one  Sermon  to  the  service 
of  the  State.  Certainly  then  that  counterfeited  Speech  said 
to  be  his,  and  foisted  abroad  in  my  name,  was  none  of  the 
Sermon.” 

9  A  Most  Pithy  Exhortation  .  .  .,  pp.  3-4.  The  reference  to 
“Harry  [Henry]  Walker”  is  to  his  Perfect  Occurrences,  wherein 
he  often  wrote  the  names  of  Independent  Grandees  in  Hebrew 
characters  and  offered  a  pious,  complimentary  significance. 

10  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  .  .  .,  No.  53,  May  1-8,  impaged. 

11  Mercurius  Brittanicus  .  .  .,  No.  3,  May  8-15,  pp.  20-21. 
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illness  at  Sandwich.  Since  before  the  King’s  execution 
his  health  had  been  poor,^^  and  after  his  exertions  at 
Sandwich  he  lay  violently  ill  for  nearly  four  weeks. 
When  word  of  his  condition  reached  London,  the  Council 
of  State  voted  twenty  pounds  “to  be  paid  to  Col[onel 
John]  Hiunphreys,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Peters 
with  a  physician.”^®  With  Humfry,  who  had  been  Peter’s 
friend  since  their  college  days,  the  Council  dispatched  a 
letter 

To  Mr  Hugh  Peters^* 

Sr, 

Wee  have  received  information  that  at  present  you  are 
sicke  at  Sandwich  for  which  wee  are  very  sorry  and  doubting 
much  whether  in  that  place  you  can  have  such  Physitians 
as  are  acquainted  with  your  Condition  and  for  want  thereof 
be  prejudiced  or  endangered.  Wee  have  desired  Colonell  Hum- 
phrys  to  visit  you  and  bring  with  him  [such  a]  physitian 
as  upon  Consultation  with  Dr  Gourdon  shall  be  fit  to  take 
Care  of  your  health.  Wee  being  very  sensible  of  your  good 
affections  &  faithfull  service  to  the  Commonwealth,  would 
not  be  wanting  to  doe  any  thing  in  our  power  that  might 
tend  to  your  accommodation  or  recovery  and  recommend  the 
successe  of  all  to  the  blessing  of  God. 

Derby  House  (Unsigned) 

9  May  1649 

Peter  recovered  from  his  illness  sufficiently  to  return  to 
London  and  to  report  to  Parliament  on  May  22.  He  told 
the  House  that  the  mariners  had  not  only  asserted  their 
fidelity  to  the  state  but  also  that,  in  the  meantime,  they 
had  captured  two  ships  from  Rupert  as  evidence  of  their 
good  faith. 

12  All  spring  he  had  complained  of  “this  sad  euill  now  befallen 
me  .  .  .  viz.  my  old  distemper,”  for  which,  he  said,  “I  neuer 
had  hart  or  tyme  to  attend  any  cure.”  See  his  letters  to  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  in  4  H-  S.  Coll.,  VI,  111-112. 

13  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1649-50, 
p.  130. 

14  State  Papers  25,  vol.  94,  p.  152  (Public  Record  Office,  Lon¬ 
don). 

15  The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer,  No.  313,  May  22-29, 
pp.  1371,  1376;  Uercurius  Britannicus  .  .  .  No.  5,  May  22-29, 
p.  39 ;  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (For  King  Charles  II),  No.  6, 
May  22-29,  p.  46 ;  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  125,  May  18-25,  p.  1063. 
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Hugh  Peter  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  illness 
when  he  was  away  again  in  the  Commonwealth’s  service, 
this  time  with  Cromwell  and  the  army  in  Ireland.  Prep¬ 
arations  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  had  been  in  progress 
since  early  spring.  In  J une,  ships  were  engaged  to  trans¬ 
port  troops,  and  foot  soldiers  began  their  march  to  western 
ports.  On  June  15,  Cromwell  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  with  Ireton  second 
in  command.  Early  in  July,  the  new  lord  lieutenant 
chose  John  Owen  as  his  chaplain  for  the  expedition,  and 
on  the  twelfth  he  set  out  for  Bristol  in  great  state.  From 
Bristol  he  went  to  Milford  Haven  at  which,  on  July  21, 
he  ordered  a  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops  for  Ire¬ 
land.^*  Here,  a  few  days  later,  he  was  joined  by  Hugh 
Peter,  who,  in  company  with  several  officers  of  the  army, 
had  departed  London  on  July  26  “to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  Cromwell/*^'^ 

i«  Denis  Murphy,  Cromwell  in  Ireland  (new  ed.,  Dublin,  1885), 
pp.  67-69. 

IT  A  Tueadaies  Journall  .  .  .  (No.  2,  July  24-31,  p.  12)  re¬ 
ported  under  date  ol  July  26 :  “Mr.  Peters  this  day  prepared  for 
his  journey  towards  Bristoll,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
Cromwell.  Some  other  officers  of  the  Irish  Army  are  gone  with 
him.”  Peter  evidently  had  been  delayed  by  business  before  the 
Council  of  State,  for  on  July  23  the  Council  of  State  “Proceed¬ 
ings”  record  (8.  P.  25,  vol.  II,  no.  8)  “That  the  papers  and 
proposals  of  Mr  Peters  be  taken  into  Consideration  to  morrow 
in  the  aftemoone  the  first  business.”  The  “Proceedings”  for 
the  next  day  continue  {ibid.,  no.  9)  :  “That  it  be  left  to  Mr. 
Peters  and  the  other  Oent  by  him  named  to  prepare  and  offer 
what  further  particulars  they  please  in  pursuance  of  the  first 
proposals  whereof  this  Councell  will  upon  their  tender  take 
speedy  consideration  in  order  to  a  settlement  of  what  shall 
appeare  to  be  conducible  to  the  publique  good  &  safety.”  (See 
also  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  8er.,  Interregnum,  1649-50,  pp. 
243,  245.)  Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  of 
the  Council  or  in  other  contemporary  sources  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  these  proposals.  Whatever  it  was,  the  records  assist 
to  dispel  the  fanciful  idea  set  forth  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams  (who 
more  recently  styles  himself  J.  G.  Muddiman)  that  Peter  sneaked 
out  of  London  in  vile  disgrace  and  begged  Cromwell  to  take 
him  to  Ireland  (see  Williams,  “Concerning  Hugh  Peter  in  Ire¬ 
land  .  .  .,”  in  The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  4th  Ser.,  XXX 
(Dublin,  1911),  479-500;  “Peter’s  Military  Career,”  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  11th  Ser.,  VI  (London,  1912),  221-23).  To  refute  Mr. 
Williams’s  arguments  in  extenso  would  require  more  space  than 
they  deserve.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  evidence  is,  by  his  own 
admission,  even  more  questionable  that  that  which  he  attacks 
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No  sooner  was  Hugh  Peter  in  Wales  than  he  was  busily 
occupied  in  the  feverish  preparations  to  launch  an  attack 
upon  Ireland.  Newssheets  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August  (1649)  record  the  army  leaders’  active  attempts 
to  collect  adequate  numbers  of  troops,  horses,  and  trans¬ 
port  facilities,  and  to  gather  together  sufficient  quantities 
of  money  and  supplies.  Propaganda  played  its  usual  part. 
Fiery  speeches  and  sermons  by  Hugh  Peter  and  other 
army  spokesmen  led  men  at  Milford  Haven,  Chester,  Car¬ 
diff,  Minehead,  Tenby,  Bristol,  and  vicinity  to  believe 
that  the  blessings  of  God  rested  on  the  lord  lieutenant’s 
Irish  design,  that  success  was  certain,  that  the  cause  of 
the  popish,  perfidious  Irish  was  the  cause  of  Anti-Christ; 
and,  believing  these  things,  many  Welshmen  contributed 
services,  horses,  and  foodstuffs  to  the  Commonwealth 
cause.  Where  the  art  of  persuasion  failed,  Conunonwealth 
money  or  saintly  force  prevailed.^®  On  August  13,  Crom¬ 
well  sailed  from  Milford  Haven  with  thirty  odd  ships 
loaded  with  Commonwealth  soldiers  who  had  been  prayed 
with  and  preached  at  until  they  could  behold  no  Irish 
papist  without  resort  to  righteous  murder.  Two  days 
later  Ireton  sailed  with  a  second  contingent.  Several 
regiments  of  foot  soldiers,  including  Ireton’s  about  five 
hundred  cavalrymen,  and  supplies  for  the  train  were  left 
in  charge  of  Master  Hugh  Peter  at  Milford  Haven  for 

(see  Williams,  History  of  English  Journalism,  London  and  N.  Y., 
1908,  pp.  81,  145) ;  that  he  has  not  consulted  all  available  mate¬ 
rials;  that  he  distorts  sources  for  his  own  ends  (thus  the  “Hue 
and  Cry”  of  The  Man-in-the-Moon,  for  example,  included  Ireton 
with  Hugh  Peter,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Williams  neglected  to  men¬ 
tion;  again,  by  accident  or  by  design,  Mr.  Williams  dates  Hugh 
Peter’s  letter  to  Winthrop  of  Jul3'  17  a  full  month  later,  when 
it  better  fits  his  calculations;  and  that  some  of  the  evidence 
solemnly  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Williams  is  preposterous.  How, 
for  example,  could  Hugh  Peter,  who  had  departed  Salem  in 
1641,  have  been  father,  by  a  Salem  maid  in  Salem,  to  a  childi 
bom  in  1645  or  later?  Discrepancies  of  this  sort,  together  with 
Mr.  Williams’s  genius  for  slightly  choleric,  wholly  uncritical 
historical  judgments,  leads  the  present  writer  to  discard  his 
labored  tale  in  favor  of  the  notion  that,  in  view  of  Hugh  Peter’s 
constant  association  with  and  serviceableness  to  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  grandees,  it  is  incredible  that  one  of  his  peculiar  capaci¬ 
ties  should  not  have  been  enlisted  from  the  outset. 

A  Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  316,  Aug.  13-20,  p.  2690. 
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lack  of  transport  facilities.^®  The  next  day,  Peter  de¬ 
scribed  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth’s  military  affairs 
in  a  letter  to  J ohn  Bradshaw,  lord  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State: 

The  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peters,  Minister,  to  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Councell  of  State.  Milford 
Haven,  Aug.  16,  1649.*° 

My  Lord, 

By  these  you  may  now  understand  the  certainty  of  our 
condition.  On  Munday  last  the  Lord  Lieutenant  went  away 
with  32  Ships  that  could  hold  it  up  in  that  foule  weather 
with  him,  and  a  league  out  he  met  Col.  Dean  in  the  Charles 
with  some  ships  hired  for  Troopes  from  Plimouth,  who  came 
in  hither  with  M.[aior]  G.[eneral]  Ireton,  and  went  hence 
together  yesterday  morning  the  15.  of  this  month  with  42 
saile  of  ships,  leaving  me  here  to  bring  away  the  rest,  which 
will  be  about  twenty  Saile,  wherein  are  now  shipping  Col. 
Hortons  Regiment,  Col.  Abbots  Dragoons,  400  traine  horses, 
divers  odd  foot  and  horse,  amongst  whom  we  were  ready  to 
have  taken  in  M.  G.  foot  Regiment,  but  that  it  is  not  yet  come 
for  want  of  monies  out  of  Suffolk;  when  we  were  yesterday 
at  Sea,  the  two  ships  we  sent  to  Bristoll  for  mony,  met  us 
with  92000  li.  our  Fleet  wanting  wind,  lay  at  anchor  in  this 
harbour  mouth  the  last  night,  and  this  morning  had  the 
wind  at  North,  and  North  by  West,  by  which  you  may  thinke 
whither  they  are  gone.**  And  last  night  when  we  came  from 
Sea,  we  agreed  (after  seeking  God)  to  wait  upon  his  pleasure 

10  The  Kingdomes  Faithful  d  Impartial  Scout,  No.  30,  Aug. 
17-24,  p.  227;  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  139,  Aug.  31-Sept.  7,  pp. 
1265-66. 

20  This  letter  was  published  in  Perfect  Occurrences  of  Every 
Daies  Journall,  No.  139,  Aug.  24,  1649,  p.  1253.  Except  words 
italicized  herein,  the  original  was  printed  entirely  in  italics. 
The  letter  was  also  printed  in  A  Perfect  Diurnall  of  Some  Pas¬ 
sages  in  Parliament,  No.  318,  Aug.  27-Sept.  3,  pp.  2736-37 ;  it  is 
mentioned  and  excerpts  are  given  in;  The  Moderate  Messenger, 
No.  19,  Aug.  27-Sept.  3,  p.  129 ;  A  Perfect  Summary,  No.  24,  Aug. 
27-Sept.  3,  p.  194;  The  Perfect  Weekly  Account,  Aug.  29-Sept.  5, 
p.  586.  The  multiplicity  of  citations  suggests  a  weakness  in 
Mr.  J.  B.  Williams’s  contention  (N.  <f  Q.,  11th  Ser.,  VI,  221-22) 
that  this  letter  was  forged  by  Henry  Walker  in  an  effort  to 
cover  Peter’s  retreat  from  London  scandalmongers. 

21  Both  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  hoped  to  sail  for  Youghall 
or  for  Munster,  hut  contrary  winds  forced  them  to  go  to  Dublin. 
See  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  139,  Aug.  31-Sept.  7,  pp.  1265-66; 
Oardiner,  I,  118-19. 
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for  the  place,  being  perswaded  it  were  better  to  fasten  upon 
any  part  of  Ireland,  then  to  hazard  our  men  abroad,  or  bring 
them  ashoar  to  burden  the  poor  Country.  Our  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  is  our  horse,  though  our  foot  had  but  bread  and  bear, 
and  that  not  very  good.  Truly  I  never  saw  a  Fleet  so  soone 
receiving  an  Army,  though  we  pay  dear  enough  for  ships, 
and  we  meet  with  a  very  hard  people  to  doe  themselves  good. 
I  am  now  going  away  and  sufficiently  tired  but  think  to  re- 
turne  hither,  when  our  Souldiers  are  well  entred  on  the  other 
side.  Things  looke  hopefully,  if  our  corruption  hinder  not: 
oh  that  selfe  that  reigns  every  where. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  [Cromwell]  was  as  sea  sick  as  ever 
I  saw  any  man  in  my  life,  we  heare  yet  nothing  from  him; 
I  wish  Milford  haven  might  be  furnished  to  answer  the  occa¬ 
sions  of  the  Navy,  it  is  an  unknowne  place  to  most  men. 
Be  assured  all  diligence  is  used  for  you  by 

H.  Peters. 

Milford  Aug.  16,  16Jf9. 

The  above  letter  was  the  first  of  a  series  which  Master 
Peter  wrote  to  the  Council  of  State  or  to  other  Inde¬ 
pendent  leaders  in  London.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  all 
of  them,  were  turned  over  to  the  editors  of  the  party 
newssheets  and  published,  partly  as  news  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  partly  as  propaganda  for  the 
oligarchy  of  saints.^^  The  opposition  press  was  filled  with 
wild  reports  of  Cromwell’s  defeat  in  Ireland,  of  desertion 
and  disaster,  of  the  success  of  Charles  II’s  allies;  to  these 
false  accounts  Hugh  Peter’s  cheery  letters  of  Cromwell’s 
consecutive  successes  were  both  effective  replies  and  inval¬ 
uable  propaganda  for  the  military  oligarchy  of  the  saints. 
Moreover,  Peter’s  letters  bore  the  stamp  of  authenticity, 
for  besides  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Master  Peter 
was  an  active  agent  in  the  field,  a  war  correspondent  who 

*2  Other  correspondents  from  the  Irish  front  whose  letters 
frequently  appeared  in  the  London  newssheets  were  Cromwell; 
Col.  Charles  ^Vhalley;  William  Basil,  attorney  of  Ireland;  John 
Hewson,  Governor  of  Dublin;  Hardresse  Waller;  Henry  Ireton; 
Thomas  Herbert.  A  number  of  letters  and  of  excerpts  from 
letters  were  published  without  indication  as  to  their  author¬ 
ship.  Some  of  them  might  well  have  been  written  by  Hugh 
Peter.  See,  for  example,  the  excerpt  of  a  letter  from  Milford 
Haven,  Aug.  20,  in  The  Perfect  Weekly  Account,  Aug.  29-Sept.  5, 
1649,  p.  589. 
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was  also  a  soldier  with  intimate  relations  with  the  general 
and  his  staff.  In  reality,  Hugh  Peter  had  become  a  non¬ 
commissioned  ofl&cer  in  care  of  a  large  body  of  men,  war 
supplies,  and  transport  ships.  By  the  first  of  September, 
he  had  collected  enough  ships  to  carry  across  the  Irish  Sea 
several  hundred  horses  and  the  remainders  of  Ireton’s 
and  Horton’s  forces.  In  a  letter  of  that  date  he  described 
his  activities: 

An  Extract  out  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peters  from 
Milford  haven.  September  1,  1649.*® 

All  our  men,  horses,  and  Ammunition  are  safely  arrived 
at  Dublin,  being  in  all,  120.  sayle  of  ships,  in  3  Squadrons, 
we  have  not  the  least  losse  in  their  going  over  more  then 
one  vessel  turning  out  of  this  Haven  had  some  Masts  broken ; 
we  have  here  to  ship  one  foot  Regiment  of  Ma.  Gen.  Iretons, 
and  550.  horse,  whereof  350  horse  of  the  Train,  the  other 
Col.  Hortons  men,  for  whom  we  wanted  vessells,  but  now  are 
furnished.  There  were  mustered  at  Dublin  on  Saturday  last, 
17  foot  Regiments,  &  5000  horse  of  ours;  and  the  Enemy 
hath  3000  horse  besides  foot,  but  are  full  of  fears.  Trum¬ 
peters  come  apace  from  them  to  signifie  so  much;  we  bear 
nothing  but  good  this  way,  if  our  hearts  were  so  too,  we 
were  happy.  Be  assured  that  Col.  Reynolds,  and  Venables 
come  seasonably;  Some  say  Jones  and  Reynolds  killed  100 
men  with  their  own  hands;  we  have  here  stopped  a  Dutch 
man  of  War,  called  the  Princess  Maria:  I  was  yesterday  mak¬ 
ing  up  of  the  examinations,  and  searching  them;*®  she  is  a 
very  good  ship  well  Gunn’d  and  ill  Mann’d;  she  is  under 
suspicion  to  be  bound  for  Ireland.  We  are  dispatching  the 
rest  of  the  horses  and  men  over  from  hence.  I  never  saw 
the  Sea-men  in  so  unanimous  and  gallant  a  posture,  and 
indeed  knowing  in  the  things  of  God.*® 

Yours, 

Milford  1.  Septemb.  161^9.  H.  Peters. 

M  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  141,  Sept.  7-14,  1649,  p.  1284.  The 
letter  is  printed  entirely  in  italics  except  those  words  which 
are  here  italicized. 

2*  At  this  time  and  subsequently,  when  Peter  acted  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Milford  Haven,  he  assisted  the  Admiralty  Court  in 
many  cases  that  came  before  it.  See  the  Eighth  Report  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Fart  I,  Appendix  (London, 
1881),  p.  385a. 

2nTTie  seamen’s  godliness  was  well  demonstrated  by  a  letter 
from  one  who,  on  Sept.  1,  had  just  reached  Dublin  from  Milford 
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Ten  days  after  he  wrote  the  above  letter,  Master  Peter 
landed  at  Dublin  (September  11)  with  the  remainder  of 
the  troops.^®  By  this  time  Cromwell  had  advanced  to 
Drogheda  and  it  had  been  whispered  in  England  “by 
those  who  would  be  glad  to  have  it  so”  that  the  siege  was 
not  going  well  for  the  army  of  saints.*'^  News  of  Hugh 
Peter’s  arrival  with  reenforcements  caused  the  London 
party  editors  to  take  heart  and  to  reassure  their  “well- 
affected”  readers  that, 

Master  Peters  is  landed  at  Dublin,  where  its  expected 
hee  bestir  himself e;  he  was  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  [in  1642],  and  did  there  notable  service;  com¬ 
manding  and  leading  once  a  Brigade  against  the  enemy  in 
Munster  where  he  came  off  with  honour,  and  victory.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  now  like  to  be  managed  to  the  perfection.  .  .  .“ 

Peter  was  in  Dublin  several  days  endeavoring  to  bring 
harmony  to  the  demoted  officers  of  Colonel  Michael  J ones’s 
regiments,  which  Cromwell  had  purged  of  “dissolute  and 
debauched  men”  “There  is  said  to  be  great  discontent 

Haven.  He  wrote:  “Sir,  I  never  saw  more  of  the  hand  of  God 
in  any  thing  in  the  world,  then  in  going  with  us,  and  prosper¬ 
ing  our  journey  thus  far;  All  our  shipping  and  forces,  both,  in 
several  parts  of  England,  as  our  ships  some  at  London,  some  at 
Plymouth,  some  at  Dublin;  and  our  forces  some  West,  some 
South,  yet  all  came  in  two  days  time  one  of  another,  so  as 
no  one  scarce  stayed  for  other,  and  yet  no  Orders  given  to  that 
purpose,  I  mean  in  point  of  time,  the  Orders  being  only  to  all 
alike  to  hasten  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  after  they  all  came 
the  wind  served  very  fairly  for  us  to  our  very  landing,  where 
we  now  wait  upon  Providence  for  further  direction;  ...”  A 
Modest  Narrative  of  Intelligence,  No.  23,  Sept.  1-8,  1649,  p,  178. 

*6  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  143,  Sept.  21-28,  p.  1316 ;  A  Perfect 
Summary,  No.  26,  Sept.  17-24,  p.  210;  Two  Letters  One  from 
Dublin  .  .  .  (London  1649,  E.  574/8),  p.  6;  The  Perfect  Politi¬ 
cian;  .  .  .  (London,  1660.  E.  1869/1),  p.  56;  A  History  or 
Brief  Chronicle  of  ..  .  the  Irish  Warres  .  .  .  (London,  165(K 
Bodleian  Library,  G.  Pamph.  2287/27,  Oxford),  unpaged. 

2T  A  Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  321,  Sept.  17-24,  p.  275  (mispaged). 

28  Ibid,  (mispaged)  ;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  235, 
Sept.  13-20,  p.  2274. 

29  Thomas  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
(ed,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  3  vols.  London,  1904),  I,  455-57; 
A  Modest  Narrative  of  Intelligence,  No.  24,  Sept.  8-15,  1649, 
impaged,  reported  that  “The  Officers  reduced  are  not  a  little 
discontented,  and  indeed  much,  in  point  of  honor,  is  to  be  said 
on  their  behalf,  but  all  must  be  waved  where  common  security 
and  public  good  stand  in  competition.” 
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at  Dublin  amongst  the  reduced  Officers,”  said  the  London 
news-writers,  “but  Mr.  Peters  (since  his  landing)  hath 
endeavoured  to  remove  all  discontents  and  jealousies.”®** 
Meanwhile,  Cromwell,  who  had  been  detained  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  reorganization,  had  moved  against  Drogheda 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  In  London,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  press,  taking  advantage  of  the  delay  and  the  lack  of 
Commonwealth  victories  in  Ireland,  had  begun  to  jeer  and 
to  print  false  reports  alleging  Cromwell’s  defeat.®^  But  on 
the  day  that  Hugh  Peter  landed  at  Dublin,  the  lord  general 
had  summoned  Drogheda.  On  September  12,  the  town 
fell  before  the  attack  and  there  followed  the  first  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  revolting  massacres  of  the  papists.  Hews  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  victory  reached  Dublin  on  the  fifteenth  and  Hugh 
Peter  quickly  dispatched  word  to  Parliament.  His  letter 
dashed  to  the  ground  the  English  Royalists’  hopes  and  it 
gave  much  gleeful  satisfaction  to  the  ranks  of  the  saints, 
both  because  of  the  news  it  contained  and  because  of  its 
laconic  brevity: 

A  Letter  from  Ireland  Read  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Friday,  Septemb.  28.  1649.  From  Mr.  Hugh 
Peters,  Minister  of  Gods  Word,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  Cromwell.  .  .  .** 

Dublin,  September  15,  1649. 

Sir, 

The  Truth  is  Tredagh  [Drogheda]  is  taken, 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  fifty  and  two  of  the  Enemies 
slaine,  and  sixty  foure  of  ours. 

Collonell  Castles,  and  Captaine  Simmons  of  Note. 

Ashton  the  Govemour  killed,  none  spared. 

We  have  also  Trimme  and  Dundalk  and  are  Marching  to 
Kilkenny. 

I  came  now  from  giving  thanks  in  the  great  Church,  we 
have  all  our  Army  well  Landed. 

I  am 

Dublin  Yours, 

September  15,  1649.  Hugh  Peters. 

30  The  Kingdomes  Faithfull  d  Impartiall  Scout,  No.  34,  Sept. 
14-21,  p.  247;  The  Moderate  Messenger,  No.  22,  Sept.  17-24,  pp. 
148-49,  Original  italics  discarded. 

31  See,  for  example,  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  For  King  Charles 
//...,  No.  2,  Sept.  17-24,  1649,  p.  16. 

32  The  letter  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  above 
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Master  Peter’s  letter,  as  it  brought  the  earliest  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Commonwealth’s  first  Irish  victory  —  for  it 
was  dated  a  day  earlier  than  Cromwell’s  official  report 
of  the  success  at  Drogheda®®  —  was  eagerly  received,  read, 
and  published  by  the  Parliament.  The  temper  of  the 
Independent  sword  had  at  last  been  tested  against  the 
infallible  Rock  of  Rome,  and  it  had  not  been  drawn. 
Without  waiting  for  official  confirmation  of  the  victory, 
every  party  newssheet  published  the  glad  tidings.®*  But 
scornful  Royalist  sheets,  though  they,  too,  printed  Peter’s 
letter,  pointed  out  that  it  was  unofficial  and  unconfirmed, 
and  they  managed  to  cast  such  grave  doubts  upon  the  truth 
of  the  letter’s  contents,®®  that  Independents  squirmed 
uncomfortably : 

This  is  questionlesse  the  truest  Intelligence  which  hath 
been  yet  brought  [said  one  editor,  after  printing  Peter’s 
letter],  and  I  doubt  not  but  enough  to  give  the  reader  satis¬ 
faction,  coming  by  the  hand  of  so  worthy  a  Messenger,  (who 
never  corns  upon  uncertainties)  which  I  shall  not  enlarge 
(being  from  so  good  a  hand)  till  further  particulars  come. 
.  .  .  This  intelligence  being  joyfull  tydings  to  all  the  Par- 

title  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  London,  1649  (E. 
574/28.  Thomason  dated  it  “Sept.  29,  1649”).  There  is  no  en¬ 
tirely  acceptable  means  of  knowing  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed.  Opposition  news-editors  said  that  it  was  addressed 
to  Henry  Walker,  the  Independent  newswriter,  who  turned  it 
over  to  Parliament.  (Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (For  King  Charles 
II),  Part  2,  No.  24,  Sept.  25-Oct.  2,  1649,  unpaged.)  The  official 
version  of  the  letter  does  not  disclose  the  addressee,  but  it 
appears  from  the  comments  of  the  Independent  sheets  that  the 
letter  was  not  considered  official  in  any  sense.  Possibly  it  was 
a  private  letter  to  Walker,  but,  if  so,  it  appears  likely  that 
Hugh  Peter  did  not  anticipate  its  appearance  in  the  London 
press  before  Cromwell’s  official  report  was  received. 

33  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  I,  464-65. 

3*  Peter’s  letter  was  printed  in  full  in  Perfect  Occurrences, 
No.  144,  Sept.  28-Oct.  4,  p.  1274 ;  A  Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  322, 
Sept.  24-Oct.  1,  p.  2809;  A  Perfect  Summary,  No.  27,  Sept.  24- 
Oct.  1,  p.  224.  Several  other  sheets  referred  to  it.  [See,  for 
example.  The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer  (No.  331,  Sept. 
25-Oct.  2,  pp.  1518-19)],  but,  having  by  the  time  of  publication 
received  Cromwell’s  official  report,  preferred  it  to  Peter’s  brief 
account. 

Si  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (For  King  Charles  II),  Part  2,  No. 
24,  Sept.  25-Oct.  2,  1649,  unpaged;  The  Man-in-the-Moon,  No.  24, 
Sept.  26-Oct.  10,  1649,  p.  200. 
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liament  friends;  but  a  blasting  to  the  false  and  unsavory 
reports  of  the  Malignant  party.®® 

Another  editor  lamented  that  the  news  of  Tredagh’s  cap¬ 
ture  was  generally  believed  “to  be  as  uncertain  as  the 
winds  by  which  they  sayled,”  but  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  “will  be  undoubtedly  confirmed  with  Authority 
enough,  and  passe  under  unquestioned  hands  before  I  have 
ended  this  Intelligence.”®^  Fortunately  for  Parliament, 
for  the  party,  and  for  Hugh  Peter,  Cromwell’s  official 
report  reached  London  a  day  or  two  later.®®  Hugh  Peter’s 
letter  was  not  only  confirmed ;  it  also  became  famous,  and 
its  author’s  reputation  as  a  wag  was  curiously  enhanced.®® 

After  the  capture  of  Drogheda,  Cromwell  returned  to 
Dublin.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Hugh  Peter  and  the 

86  A  Perfect  Summary,  No.  27,  Sept.  24-Oct.  1,  1649,  p.  224. 

8T  The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer,  No.  331,  Sept.  25-Oct. 
2,  1649,  p.  1513. 

88  The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer,  No.  331,  Sept.  25-Oct. 
2,  1649,  p.  1518;  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  I, 
464-72. 

89  A  garbled  form  of  the  letter  was  later  included  among  The 
Tales  and  Jests  of  Mr.  Hugh  Peters  ,  .  .,  (London,  1660),  p.  13. 
Since  the  Restoration  the  letter  has  been  printed  several  times, 
as  in  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  A  Contemporary  History  of  Affairs  in 
Ireland  From  1641  to  1652  (3  vols.  Dublin,  1879-80),  II,  262. 
The  reader  should  be  aware  that  the  present  writer  interprets 
both  this  letter  and  its  original  publication  in  a  manner  at 
variance  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams’s  account.  See  Williams,  “The 
Truth  Concerning  Cromwell’s  Massacre  at  Drogheda,”  in  The 
Dublin  Review,  CXLVI  (London,  1910),  pp.  302-13.  Far  from 
believing  that  Hugh  Peter  was  “able  to  tell  so  exactly  how  many 
had  been  killed  [at  Drogheda]”  because  “He  himself  helped  to 
slaughter  the  unarmed  prisoners  and  townsfolk”  (ibid.,  p.  309), 
the  present  writer  finds  no  evidence  to  show  that  Peter  was 
present  at  Drogheda.  Contemporary  authorities  agree  that  he 
landed  in  Dublin  on  September  11,  that  he  spent  several  days 
there  pacifying  Jones’s  irate  officers  and  soldiers.  Cromwell 
summoned  Drogheda  on  the  eleventh;  it  fell  on  the  twelfth. 
Hugh  Peter’s  letter  was  sent  from  Dublin  on  the  fifteenth, 
probably  as  soon  as  word  came  from  Drogheda,  and  Cromwell’s 
report  was  sent  from  Dublin  on  the  sixteenth.  The  time  element 
alone  makes  it  appear  very  unlikely  that  Peter  was  present  at 
Drogheda  slaughter.  Nor  can  the  present  author  accept  Mr. 
Williams’s  interesting  attempt  to  show  that  newssheets  were 
suppressed  because  Peter’s  letter  revealed  Irish  atrocities.  Mur¬ 
ders  of  Irish  papists  were  no  “atrocities”  in  Commonwealth 
eyes  and,  far  from  seeking  to  suppress  news,  the  Independent 
grandees  were  eager  for  it  and  for  the  political  security  that 
Irish  victories  lent  to  the  military  oligarchy. 
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reinforcements  from  Milford  Haven  and,  within  a  few 
days,  the  army  marched  southward  to  besiege  Wexford. 
By  October  2,  the  army  was  before  the  town.  Affairs 
did  not  go  well;  many  of  Cromwell’s  men  were  ill,  the 
weather  was  rainy,  and  the  fleet,  which  had  arrived  to 
block  the  harbor,  had  been  unable  to  open  communications 
with  the  army.  Before  the  flrst  day  passed,  however,  the 
harbor  was  forced  and  Commonwealth  vessels  brought 
siege  equipment  and  provisions  to  the  lord  general.  The 
next  day,  October  3,  Cromwell  summoned  the  town.  On 
this  day,  too,  Hugh  Peter  wrote  another  letter  to  London : 

A  Letter  written  by  Mr.  Peters  from  the  siege  before 
Wexford  in  Ireland.  October  3,  1649.'*° 

Sir, 

Yesterday  we  tooke  in  the  Fort  here  before  Wexford  which 
commanded  their  harbour,  which  is  now  become  ours. 

They  fled  into  a  Prigot  which  lay  by  their  Fort,  which  our 
ships  had  chased  in.  They  also  tooke  the  Frigot,  a  new 
vessell  of  the  Lord  of  Antrym  with  14  guns  in  her.  The 
Fort  had  seaven  guns.  Ther  be  other  ships  above  at  the 
towne,  which  if  God  give  the  towne  will  fall  in.  I  have  sent 
you  the  answer  to  our  Summons,  and  my  Lord  Lieutenants 
reply 

They  have  put  1500  men  into  the  towne,  where  there  were 
2000  before.  And  for  my  Lord  Ormond  and  Inchequeene 
they  meane  to  stop  us  at  Rosse  (which  is  the  passage)  and 
to  that  purpose  are  strengthening  the  same. 

Here  is  a  very  good  Country,  we  want  nothing  but  more 
men  to  possesse  it.**  I  wish  our  Souldiers  in  England  were 
here  to  become  landed  men.  If  we  overcome  but  two 
months  more  difBcultie,  this  worke  is  done. 

Collonel  Venables  is  very  successful!  in  the  North,  where 
after  he  had  taken  Carling  ford  and  the  Newry,  other  places 
invited  him  unto  them.  Hee  had  from  us  his  desires,  being 
1500  1.  in  mony,  and  some  bread. 

All  our  Souldiers  are  well  paid,  viz.  a  horse-man,  two  shill- 

*0  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  4,  Oct.  19-26,  1649,  pp.  26-27.  An¬ 
other  impression  of  the  same  letter  was  published  in  Severall 
Proceedings  in  Parlaiment,  No.  3,  Oct.  16-23,  1649,  pp.  21-23. 

Published  in  ibid.,  pp.  23-24. 

Cromwell  expressed  similar  sentiments  a  few  days  later. 
See  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  I,  486-88. 
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ing  three  pence  a  day,  and  the  foot  foure  shillings  and  ten 
pence  weekly.  Many  a  Country  Gentlemen  come  in  daily 
for  protection.  We  have  here  a  Fleet  of  about  twenty  saile 
before  the  harbour. 

I  have  a  Commission  for  a  foot  Regiment,  I  pray  you  get 
me  what  men  you  can,  Col.  Humpheries  the  younger  will  bee 
my  Factour.*®  The  Lord  make  us  all  humble  and  faithfull. 

I  am  yours 

October  S.  1649.  Hugh  Peters. 

Peter’s  hope  of  overcoming  Ireland  in  two  months  was 
too  sanguine,  hut  his  desire  for  more  men  echoed  Crom¬ 
well’s  pleas  to  Parliament.'*^  The  lord  general  had  been 
forced  to  leave  garrisons  in  many  towns  and  his  army 
was  seriously  reduced.  Illness  threatened  to  weaken  it 
more.  Recruits,  reeenforcements,  and  a  steady  stream  of 
supplies  from  England  were  essential  to  Cromwell’s  suc¬ 
cess.  Because  of  this  and,  no  doubt,  because  Cromwell 
felt  confident  of  Master  Peter’s  abilities,  the  lord  general 
issued  a  colonel’s  commission  to  his  one-time  chaplain 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  work  in  recruiting  men  and  sup¬ 
plies  from  England  and  Wales.*®  But  it  was  several  weeks 
before  Peter  had  an  opportunity  to  recruit  men  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  he  never  led  his  own  troop  in  battle. 

*8  Probably  “Colonel  Humpheries  the  younger”  was  the  son  of 
John  Humfry,  Hugh  Peter’s  constant  friend.  Possibly  it  was 
he  who,  as  “Capt.  Humpheries”  was  reported  killed  at  Clonmell 
on  May  9,  1650.  See  Severall  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  No.  35, 
May  23-30,  1650,  p.  505.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Severall  Proceed¬ 
ings. 

**  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  I,  475,  506. 

The  Royalist  scandal-sheets  raised  a  great  fuss  over  Hugh’s 
commission.  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  who  repeats  many  of  the  tales, 
sums  up  by  saying  that  it  was  “one  of  the  most  shameful 
episodes  in  this  unreverend  rascal’s  career”  (N.  d  Q.,  11th  Ser., 
VI,  221).  Contemporarj'  Independent  newswriters  spoke  favor¬ 
ably  of  Peter’s  commission  (The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  No.  332,  Oct.  2-9,  1649,  p.  1528).  The  news  soon  reached 
Massachusetts  Bay  (4  M.  H.  S.  Coll.,  VI,  75-76,  152-53),  and 
Hugh’s  New  England  friends  received  it  serenely.  Benjamin 
Brook  (Lives  of  the  Puritans,  3  vols.,  London,  1813,  III,  355-56) 
relates  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  it  which  appears  to  be 
wholly  unsubstantiated.  Pious  folk  who  find  something  Jesu¬ 
itical  about  Peter’s  colonelcy  should  remember  that  it  was  used 
only  to  facilitate  work  with  recruits  and  supplies  in  England, 
and  that  in  that  era  of  “muscular  Christianity,”  as  Hugh  Peter 
had  said  earlier,  “it  hath  been  the  trade  of  Jesuits  to  beat 
Religion  with  Religion;  ...” 
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Cromwell  besieged  Wexford  for  more  than  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  town  capitulated.  After  he  stormed  the  castle 
on  October  11,  the  governor,  Stafford,  surrendered  and 
the  townspeople  took  to  flight.  There  followed  another 
massacre  almost  as  ferocious  as  that  at  Drogheda.  Hugh 
Peter  wrote  calmly  of  it  eleven  days  afterwards: 

Mr.  Peters  Letter  from  Ireland.*® 

Wexford,  October  22,  1649. 

Sir, 

Briefely,  the  11  of  September  we  took  in  Tredagh  as  I 
writ,  the  11  of  October  we  took  in  Wexford,  where  the  hand 
of  Gk)d  wonderfully  appeared,  we  were  forced  to  storme  Wex¬ 
ford,  where  the  enemy  was  strong  every  way,  our  men  (after 
battery  of  the  Castle,  and  yeelded  by  Captain  Stafford  the 
Governour,)  entered  upon  their  flight  over  the  water,  and 
two  thousand  were  killed  and  drowned,  Col.  Lehunt  entered 
with  his  Life-guard,  and  was  wounded  with  a  Pike,  Col: 
Roe’s  jaw  broken  with  a  Bullet,  who  is  since  dead,  we  lost 
but  five  men  every  way,  we  have  neere  80  ships,  and  100 
Boats  to  fish  in,  of  which  here  is  a  fine  Trade. 

God  hath  spoyled  the  spoyler,  abundance  of  plunder  and 
rich;  It  is  a  fine  spot  for  some  godly  Congregation,  where 
house  and  land  wait  for  Inhabitants,  and  occupiers,  I  wish 
they  would  come. 

On  Friday  last  we  took  Rosse  by  condition  upon  the  bat¬ 
tery,  where  our  horse  could  hardly  have  entered.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  stayed  with  us,  about  3  or  400.  the  Irish  went  over  the 
water. 

Waterford  will  not  take  in  Ormonds  Souldiers,  who  would 
have  had  2000  gone  in,  but  they  refused,  because  they  said 
he  had  no  Army  to  relieve  them.  Wee  are  marched  to  Don- 
cannon,  Col:  Tuttle,  and  Col.  Colham’s  Regiments  of  Foot, 
and  my  Lords  of  Horse,  are  gone  thither:  We  heare  Owen 
Roe  Oneale  is  upon  his  march  this  way.  I  never  saw  such 

«  Collections  of  Letters  from  severall  parts.  Concerning  The 
Affairs  of  the  Armies  in  England  and  Ireland  (London,  1649), 
pp.  3-4.  Similar  and  more  complete  accounts  of  the  Wexford 
siege  appear  in  A  Brief  Relation  of  Some  Affairs  and  Trans¬ 
actions,  No.  9,  Nov.  13-20,  pp.  84-95,  and  in  A  Perfect  and  par¬ 
ticular  Relation  of  the  .  .  .  Armies  in  Ireland  (London,  1649), 
pp.  3-8.  Both  accounts  read  in  part  singularly  like  Peter’s 
letter  and  may  have  incorporated  parts  of  it  or,  possibly,  Hugh 
Peter  assisted  in  the  compilations.  Cromwell’s  report  appears 
in  his  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  I,  476-88. 
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discoveries  of  Grods  presence  in  the  world,  only  we  had  sickly 
companies,  even  to  thousands. 

Send  us  cloaths  of  all  kinds,  I  pray,  but  be  sure  to  help 
us  by  what  interest  you  have  in  Heaven.  From  the  North  to 
Rosse  we  have  all  cleare.  I  wonder  thousands  doe  not  come 
out  of  England  to  see  this  worke,  which  I  hope  is  the  fulfill¬ 
ing  of  Prophesies;  However  I  blesse  the  Lord  for  what  I 
see.  God  is  with  our  Generali  certainly,  however  he  deale 
with  him.  I  say  pray  for  us,  and  him  who  is 

Yours, 

Wexford  22  Octob.  16^:9.  H.  Peters. 

Peter  had  remained  at  Wexford  to  assist  in  the  com¬ 
plete  occupation  of  the  town  and  to  help  care  for  soldiers 
who  were  wounded  or  ill.  He  had  written  to  England  to 
prepare  the  way  for  raising  recruits, and,  a  few  days 
after  he  had  written  the  above  letter,  he  returned  to  South 
Wales.^®  When  his  ship  arrived  at  Milford  Haven,  Mas¬ 
ter  Peter  was  exceedingly  ill.  Hard  work  in  inclement 
weather  had  sapped  strength  from  his  weakened  body, 
and  exposure  to  the  diseases  which  had  aflFected  so  many 
soldiers  brought  on  a  new  attack  of  his  old  distemper. 
Captain  Horton,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Ire¬ 
land,  sent  for  a  physician  whom  Peter  had  known  the 
previous  year  when  he  was  at  Pembroke  with  Cromwell. 
Dr.  William  Yonge,  who  later  figured  largely  in  Hugh 
Peter’s  execution,  was  the  man.  Dr.  Yonge  responded 
to  the  summons,  found  Peter  “grovelling  upon  the  deck, 
and  sick  he  was  indeed,”^*  took  him  ashore,  and  in  about 
ten  days  effected  his  cure.  Afterwards,  Peter  and  Yonge 
became  “very  familiar,”  and  Peter  lodged  with  the  doc¬ 
tor  in  Milford  Haven  for  several  weeks.  The  association 
ultimately  proved  very  disastrous  for  Peter  as  the  doctor, 
disappointed  in  attempts  to  obtain  preferment  through 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  State  record  for  Oct.  19, 
1649,  “That  the  businesse  of  Mr.  Peters  his  Reginif.  be  referred 
to  the  Irish  Committee  who  are  to  consider  whether  he  may 
not  he  accommodated  out  of  some  of  those  recruits  who  are 
now  to  be  raysed  to  avoyd  further  charge”  (S.  P.  25,  Vol.  Ill; 
Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1649-50,  p.  349). 

<8  Peter  probably  left  Ireland  about  October  25. 

*»T.  B.  Howell  et  al  (eds.),  A  Complete  Collection  of  State 
Trials  .  .  .  (21  vols.,  London,  1809-28),  V,  1118-19.  . 
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Peter’s  influence,  turned  against  him  and,  eleven  years 
later,  used  the  grudge  and  the  knowledge  of  Peter’s  activi¬ 
ties  to  send  him  to  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  (1649-50),  Hugh  Peter 
remained  in  South  Wales.  With  Milford  Haven  as  his 
base,®®  he  collected  men  and  supplies  and  superintended 
their  transport  to  Ireland.  In  an  anonymous  letter  dated 
November  5  and  published  in  London,  the  writer  said: 

I  pray  let  all  men  know,  that  if  any  Foot  will  come  to  Mr. 
Peters  at  Milford,  he  is  ready  to  carry  them  for  Corke,  or 
Wexford,  and  provide  comfortably  for  them.  .  . 

Moreover,  Peter  served  as  a  clearing  house  for  Irish  news 
which,  throughout  the  winter,  he  sent  in  letters  frequently 
published  in  London  newssheets.  When  Cork  surren¬ 
dered,  his  manservant,  Cornelius  Glover,  carried  the  news 
to  the  Council  of  State  whose  Proceedings  record  (No¬ 
vember  22,  1649) 

That  Cornelius  Glover  servant  to  Mr.  Peters  who  brought 
over  out  of  Ireland  the  newes  of  the  rendition  of  Corke  shall 
have  thirtie  pounds  given  unto  him,  and  Mr.  Frost  is  to  pay 
this  sum  unto  him. 

Peter’s  next  letter  appeared  a  few  days  later: 

News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter®* 

Milford  Haven,  December  1,  1649. 

Sir, 

I  Had  yours,  and  heartily  thank  you;  I  have  nothing  to 
send  you,  but  all  goes  on  well  in  Ireland,  even  to  limit  the 
Enemy  plain  [playing?]  bo  peepe.  They  fly  before  us  and  wfll 
not  fight,  but  pull  up  the  Bridges,  to  hinder  our  Forces  pur- 
suite  after  them,  but  more  Garisons  are  coming  in,  we  shall 
have  Waterford,  and  what  not.  But  I  have  one  sad  accident  to 

60  Emmanuel  Downing  wrote  from  Salem  in  the  spring  of 
1650  that  Peter  was  governor  of  Milford  Haven  (4  M.  H.  S.  Coll., 
VI,  75-76).  Indeed,  Peter  did  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a 
military  governor  there  for  about  eight  months.  Evidences  of 
his  activities  in  collecting  men  and  materials  appear  in  State 
Trials,  V,  1120;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum, 
1649-50,  pp.  390,  432;  ibid.,  1651-52,  p.  191;  James  Phillips,  The 
History  of  Pembrokeshire  (London,  1909),  pp.  511-12. 

61  “Another  Letter  from  Ireland,”  Dublin,  Nov.  5,  1649,  in 
Collections  of  Letters  from  severall  parts  .  .  .,  p.  6. 

52  S.  P.  25,  vol.  Ill,  no.  12 ;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.., 
Interregnum,  1649-50,  p.  402. 

58  Several  Proceedings,  No.  11,  Dec.  7-14,  1649,  p.  137. 
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write  you  of :  Viz.  That  last  night  Cap.  Fermes,  who  was  Cap- 
taine  of  the  President  Frigot  (one  of  the  Parliaments  ships) 
who  had  done  very  gallant  service  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
being  returned  into  England,  was  now  going  home,  and  went 
from  me  the  last  night  well  from  this  place,  was  (unhappily) 
drowned  in  his  boat,  with  ten  men  more.  Sir,  I  pray  you 
excuse  my  haste,  I  rest. 

Yours, 

Milford  1  Decemh.  1649.  H.  Peters. 

The  same  editor,  in  the  next  issue  of  his  newssheet, 
printed  a  letter  from  Milford  Haven  which,  though 
unsigned,  was  probably  written  by  Hugh  Peter : 

News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter (?)** 

Milford  Haven,  December  7,  1649. 

Sir, 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  hath  sent  in  a  Summons 
to  the  Govemour  of  Waterford,  for  the  rendition  thereof,  and 
lyes  with  his  Army  on  the  one  side  of  it,  having  sent  to  Corhe, 
and  other  places  for  additional!  Forces,  in  case  they  refuse  to 
deliver  it  up  to  him,  which  perhaps  they  may  doe,  for  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Towne,  are  come  in,  2000  of  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
erali  0  Farrels  Foot,  who  are  said  to  be  desperate  Papists,  and 
most  Irish. 

The  Lord  Broughill  is  marched  from  Corhe  with  1200  Horse 
and  Foote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  will  be  desperate  ser¬ 
vice  if  they  attempt  to  storme  it,  but  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Lord  who  hath  thus  farre  carried  on  his  worke  so  gloriously, 
will  perfect  it  in  his  owne  time,  and  way,  and  direct  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  his  Forces  to  attempt  that  wherein  hee  will 
prosper  them. 

Collonell  Daniel  Oneale  (who  was  one  of  the  late  King’s 
Bed  Chamber)  a  notable  Irish  Papist,  is  said  to  be  the  man 
now  likely  to  be  Commander  in  chiefe  of  the  Irish,  which 
Causeth  a  great  fraction  amongst  them.  They  avoide  fighting 
with  us  as  much  as  they  can,  and  our  Forces  are  constrained 
to  slight  some  small  Garrisons  that  they  have  taken,  for  feare 
of  their  attempts  upon  them. 

It  is  given  out  by  Ormond,  and  Daniel  Oneale,  that  their 
pretended  King  will  Come  over,  and  grant  them  large  privi- 
ledges,  if  they  will  stick  to  him;  but  I  beleeve  he  will  scarce 
ever  come  amongst  them. 

(Unsigned) 

^Several  Proceedings,  No.  12,  Dec.  14-21,  1649. 
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Throughout  December  and  January,  Hugh  Peter  was 
busy  with  his  duties  in  South  Wales.  In  January  he 
was  joined  by  Henry  Cromwell,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  and  for  whom,  as  his  letters  later 
demonstrate,  Peter  developed  a  paternal  fondness.  His 
published  letters  for  these  months  are  almost  the  only 
sources  by  which  Master  Peter’s  activities  can  be  recon¬ 
structed,  though  occasional  news  items  reflect  his  move¬ 
ments.®®  Moreover,  Peter’s  letters  supply  valuable  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  war  in  Ireland,  though  the  news 
is  ever  carefully  calculated  and,  perhaps,  edited  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  political  effect. 

News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter.®® 

Pembroke,  January  6,  1649 /50. 

Sir, 

Since  my  last  we  have  from  Ireland  divers  Vessels,  all  assure 
me  that  Enescorfy  [Enniscorthy]  ten  miles  from  Wexford  up 
the  Water,  was  taken  by  treachery :  women  familiarly  coming 
in  with  hot  waters  made  some  of  our  Souldiers  drunk,  and  in 
the  night  let  in  the  Irish,  who  cut  off  Cap.  Toddle  and  his 
whole  Company;  upon  which  Col.  Cooke  turned  all  the  Irish 
out  of  Wexford,  where  there  is  none  left  but  the  Garrison. 
The  same  my  Lord  doth  elsewhere. 

At  Bandonrbridge  Col.  Ewer  is  with  his  Regiment,  at  King- 
sale  [Kinsale]  Colonell  Stubbes,  at  Corke  Col.  Phaire  is  Gov- 
emour,  as  the  former  two  in  those  places,  at  Youghall  Major 
Leigh  (Lieut,  col.  Woolfe  being  dead.)  Lieut,  col.  Bowen  at 
Tallo,  Cooke  at  Wexford,  &c.  Major  Cromwell  is  dead,  as 
Lieut.  Gen.  Jones,  and  Scoutmaster-Gen.  Rowe. 

Sir  Uardresse  Waller  at  Corke;  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
there  lately,  but  intends  Youghall  for  his  Head-quarter. 
Waterford  undone  by  taking  in  2000  of  Oneals  men,  and  will 
be  ruined  as  Wexford,  a  very  Pyraticall  place.  Dublin  grown 

85  A  Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  4,  Dec.  31-Jan.  7,  1649  /50,  records 
(Jan.  4)  that  600  foot  soldiers  and  100  horse  are  recruited  and 
ready  to  be  shipped  from  Milford  Haven;  Severall  Proceedings, 
No.  19,  Jan.  31-Feb.  7,  1649/50,  p.  245,  says  (Feb.  4)  that  “Mr. 
Peters  1000  Foot  are  near  ready  at  Milford,  were  the  wind 
seasonable,  but  the  late  stormes  have  done  harme.”  On  Feb.  2, 
Peter,  with  Henry  Cromwell,  was  at  Haverfordwest.  Phillips, 
op.  cit.,  p.  512. 

6«  A  Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  5,  Jan.  7-14,  1649/50,  p.  48.  The 
original  is  printed  entirely  in  italics  except  words  italicized 
herein. 
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must  better  since  Mr.  Owens  comming,  I  hope  many  will  have 
their  eyes  open. 

Major  Gen.  Ireton  cannot  well  endure  the  yoak  of  his  new 
honour,®^  such  is  his  great  modesty,  indeed  he  is  a  good  soule ; 
you  cannot  thinke  but  there  is  yet  much  crazinesse  in  our 
Army,  and  amongst  our  chief  men.  We  have  ships  gone  to 
Dublin  and  Chester  to  fetch  our  new  recruits.  I  assure  you 
I  know  not  whether  the  Seamen  or  the  Landmen  have  had 
the  greater  tugge,  God  will  glorifie  himselfe  through  our 
difficulties  and  weaknesses.  Certainly  the  Enemy  have  no 
cause  to  triumph,  and  will  have  lesse. 

In  these  parts  we  have  two  Ships  come  in  to  us,  that  were 
taken  by  one  Diamant  a  Pyrate,  under  young  Stuart  the  late 
Kings  Sonne,  who  were  three  weekes  about  Silly,  and  could 
not  find  it,  and  so  were  forced  in  hither,  the  one  a  Dutchman, 
the  other  of  Barnstable  laden  with  Salt;  Here  are  also  divers 
Ships  from  Brasile  of  the  Dutch,  who  are  extreame  poor  and 
weather  beaten,  one  of  their  Captains  tells  me  the  Portugall 
hath  beaten  them  out  of  all  there;  and  they  hope  they  shall 
have  War  with  him  here.  We  are  shipping  our  recruits  for 
Ireland,  there  being  SOO.  or  JfOO.  Foot,  but  the  Horse  under 
young  Cromwell  we  see  not,  but  is  twenty  miles  hence ;  Come 
and  Cattell  are  here  very  cheape  as  yet;  and  I  heare  there  is 
Bristoll  Beer  enough  in  Ireland  for  two  or  three  monethes; 
Beefe  here  at  one  penny  halfe  penny  per  pound,  in  Ireland  yet 
a  little  cheaper,  Porke  two  pence  per  pound :  Master  Courtney 
is  Quarter-master  Generali  in  Ireland;  Inchiqueenes  Mother 
in  Law  labours  his  Peace  exceedingly  at  CorJce  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  There  was  one  Company  Shipt  away  hence  this 
night.  Salute  our  friends,  and  tmst  in  our  blessed  God,  who 
onely  worketh  wonders  in  whom  I  am. 

Yours  heartily, 

Pembrolee,  Jan.  6.  16^9.  H.  P. 

News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter®® 

Milford  Haven,  January  9,  1649/50. 

Honoured  Sir: 

We  have  had  here  very  great  stormes,  which  have  done  hurt 
at  Sea,®*  And  as  for  what  is  from  this  Haven,  it  is  thus: 

Ireton  was  appointed  president  of  Munster  in  January,  1650. 

58  Beverall  Proceedings,  No.  17,  Jan.  18-25,  1649/50,  p.  215-16. 

58  One  John  Cook  was  caught  in  the  storm  in  the  Irish  Sea 
and  frightened  nearly  to  death.  See  A  True  Relation  of  Mr. 
John  Cook's  Passage  hy  8ea  .  .  .  (Cork  and  London,  1650, 
E.  598/1.  April  12,  1650). 
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That  those  great  stormes  have  driven  divers  ships  here  (in) 
at  Milford,  and  that  with  some  losse,  before  they  could  get 
to  safe  Harbour,  but  it  is  well  their  losse  was  no  greater,  for 
the  stormes  were  extraordinary. 

As  for  News  from  Ireland,  we  heare  thus:  That  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  Cromwell  is  marched  back  to  Wexford,  and  hath 
called  a  Councell  of  War,  and  hath  resolved  to  march  on, 
for  the  re-gaining  of  Enescorfy  [Enniscorthy],  that  was  be¬ 
trayed;  and  it  is  hoped  some  will  bee  made  examples  there, 
if  God  deliver  it  into  our  hands,  as  is  hoped. 

Also  by  the  Councell  of  the  Officers  it  was  resolved  what 
to  doe,  for  the  hindering  of  the  Marquesse  of  Ormond,  from 
attemting  Arklow,  and  other  places,  against  which  it  is  said 
that  Ormond  is  designed. 

From  the  North  of  Ireland,  we  heare  of  a  great  deale  of 
the  Scots  mischiefe,  purgging  out  of  those  places,  so  that  the 
Scots  have  been  so  perfideous  in  those  parts,  have  this  more 
to  adde  to  their  losses  and  just  reward. 

In  the  Towne  of  Carickefergus,  which  was  a  Garison  kept 
by  the  Scots,  where  they  began  to  plant  themselves,  and  many 
of  them  had  their  Wives  and  Children,  but  such  course  is  there 
taken,  that  of  800  Scots,  they  are  all  turned  out  but  some  30 
men  who  have  given  better  account  then  the  rest,  and  have 
in  the  late  transactions  appeared  more  honest,  and  so  they 
finde  favour,  but  the  rest  are  all  turned  out  of  the  Garison. 

God  is  very  glorious  in  his  works,  and  particularly  in  this 
work,  both  there  and  here. 

We  want  Preachers  of  the  Gospel;  I  wish  you  could  spare 
out  of  your  abundance,  some  to  that  great  work,  to  help  us 
in  the  saving  of  soules,  and  bringing  men  to  God. 

I  am  now  shipping  a  thousand  men  for  recruites  for  Ireland, 
from  hence,  (God  send  them  a  safe  arrivall)  and  I  am  at  this 
present  very  busie,  and  weary,  and  it  is  late,  therefore  I  con¬ 
clude  my  selfe 

Yours,  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Milford  9  January.  1649.  H.  Peters. 

About  four  weeks  after  the  above  letter  was  written, 
A  Perfect  Diumall  published  an  excerpt  of  a  letter,  dated 
January  25,  from  Milford  Haven.  It  was  published  with¬ 
out  signature,  but  by  the  style  and  the  contents  Hugh 
Peter  appears  to  have  been  the  author: 
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Part  of  a  News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter®" 

Milford  Haven,  January  25,  1649/50. 

Milford  Haven,  Jan.  25.  Last  night  the  satisfaction  Frigot 
came  hither  with  eight  ships  to  carry  over  Col.  CrumwelVs 
Horse,  young  Ingoldeshy  hath  raised  a  new  Regiment  of 
dragoons,  the  foot  and  horse  lending  him  men,  bridles,  and 
sadles,  the  Country  horses.  Here  is  landed  Quartermaster, 
Gen.  Courtney,  hence  we  have  put  400.  foot  which  went  away 
on  Sunday  last,  and  are  over  I  doubt  not. 

We  have  1600  Horse  with  Sir  Charles  Coot,  and  neer  4000 
this  hitherside  also,  I  mean  with  my  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Ormond  is  in  request,  not  Inchequin.  Par.  Oneale  Leads 
their  Army.  The  Irish  Clergy  raise  2000.  Horse,  and  4000. 
Foot,  and  have  declared  to  the  people,  they  must  not  trust 
CromweVs  mercy.  All  on  both  sides  are  quiet  in  Quarters. 

(Unsigned) 

Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  9,  Feb.  4-11,  1649/50,  p.  78. 

{To  he  continued) 


LETTER  FROM  ICHABOD  TUCKER  TO 
KAKCY  D.  GAY. 


The  following  letter,  written  by  Ichabod  Tucker,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Salem  lawyer,  gives  much  gossipy  news  of  the 
Salem  of  1831,  including  an  interesting  reference  to  the 
famous  “sick  room,”  a  realistic  and  ingenious  piece  of 
handiwork  which  was  made  by  Mrs.  William  Cleveland, 
and  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Nancy 
Gay,  adopted  daughter  of  Mr.  Tucker,  was  on  a  visit  with 
Mrs.  William  Dwight  in  Springfield.  The  letter  was 
delivered  personally  to  her  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Appleton 
White,  the  writer  “thinking  it  worth  while  to  save  nine 
pence.”  Nancy  Gay  later  married  Thomas  Cole,  teacher 
and  scientist.  The  letter  was  presented  to  the  Institute 
by  Miss  Alice  Brooks  Willson. 

Dear  Nancy  Salem  Sept*  12***  1831 - 

Our  good  friend,  the  Judge,  gave  us  notice  the  last  evening, 
that  on  Wednesday  next  he  should  set  out  for  Springfield, 
and  kindly  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  &c  &c  to  you. 
Thinking  it  worth  while  to  save  nine  pence,  I  take  him  at 
his  word.  Your  Aunt  requests  me  to  give  her  best  love,  and 
to  write  you  a  good  long  letter,  such  an  one  as  you  like  to 
receive,  and  tell  you  every  thing  that  is  done  or  doing  in  our 
great  town,  and  all  that  is  known  or  guessed  or  imagined 
among  your  friends  here.  I  willingly  engage  to  comply  with 
this  request  as  far  as  T  am  able,  but  you  know  I  am  not  very 
well  versed  in  gossiping,  so  that  you  will  not  expect  much 
on  that  score.  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  we  arrived  safely 
and  that  we  were  all  well  and  found  our  friends  the  same. 
Harriet  is  quite  well,  Josephine  has  returned  to  Worcester, 
Aunt  Kachel  remains  here  for  the  present.  Tomorrow  M* 
Lee  &  lady  go  to  Boston,  I  suppose  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
ride.  I  rejoice  that  you  have  seen  M*  Harding’s*  family, 
you  must  have  had  a  rich  treat  in  his  gallery  of  pictures.  I 
wish  your  Aunt  could  have  been  there  to  see  the  English 
Dukes.  M™  Col :  Endicott  had  the  working  Party  last  thurs- 
day,  a  goodly  number  attended,  the  evening  was  very  dark, 
and  M*  N.  Saltonstall  by  way  of  extreme  caution  went  him¬ 
self  with  his  own  horse  and  carriage  for  his  wife.  And  to<^ 
Ann  S.  in  with  them.  They  arrived  at  his  own  doors  in 
perfect  safety,  but  the  darkness  was  such  as  might  be  felt, 
and  he  told  his  man  to  hold  the  horse  until  he  should  get  a 
*  Probably  Chester  Harding. 
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light.  Ann  had  already  got  out  of  the  carry-all,  and  as 
soon  as  M*"  S.  came  with  the  light,  the  horse  started,  and 
ran  with  M™  S.  alone  in  the  carriage,  round  thro’  Broad 
Street,  &  in  turning  to  come  out  of  Broad  S*  thro’  Pickering 
Street,  he  went  against  a  tree  which  stop’d  him,  and  M™ 
S.  escaped  from  the  carriage  unhurt — and  happened  at  that 
moment  to  meet  M'  Stevens,  the  butcher,  with  a  lantern  and 
he  assisted  her  her  home.  Her  husband  and  Leverett  had 
gone  in  search  for  her  and  when  Nat  got  into  Broad  St.  he 
fainted  and  fell,  and  Lev*  finding  him  in  this  situation  was 
obliged  to  attend  to  him,  and  when  M™  S.  got  home  she 
learned  what  was  the  situation  of  her  husband,  and  went  to 
his  relief.  She  is  now  comfortable,  has  come  below  today. 
Her  mother  and  Charles  and  his  wife  are  absent  on  a  tour 
to  Plymouth  to  visit  the  place  of  our  forefather’s  landing.  I 
should  have  told  you  that  your  Aunt  and  Harriet  came  home 
from  the  working  party,  in  perfect  safety  with  Colcord.  Yes¬ 
terday  Peirce  of  Brookline  preached  for  D*  Flint  and 
dined  with  us,  kindly  enquired  for  you.  I  suppose  he  recol¬ 
lected  your  remarks  about  his  brother  Tappan.  M'  Stetson 
of  Medford  preached  for  us,  and  drank  tea  here.  We  have 
heard  of  Old  Dwight’s  decease,  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe.  The  children  are  very  well,  we  see  them  every  day, 
they  are  good  children.  I  kiss  them  for  you  according  to 
order.  Kitty  often  asks  “Where  is  Aunt  Nancy?”  I  answer, 
at  Springfield,  she  asks  again,  “What  for?”  I  hope  Sophia 
will  extend  her  ride  to  Salem,  I  shall  delight  in  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  return  some  of  her  kind  attentions.  Miss  Burley 
came  in  and  passed  a  good  evening  with  us  spoke  kindly 
of  you,  appeared  to  rejoice  that  you  were  having  such  a  good 
time,  in  this,  my  dear  Nancy,  we  all  heartily  sjmapathise.  We 
expect  you  will  return  with  the  Judge  as  far  as  Worcester, 
and  then  we  shall  anxiously  count  the  days  until  your  return. 
Your  Worcester  friends  are  expecting  a  good  visit  from  you 
and  we  wish  not  to  limit  or  curtail  your  pleasure  in  this,  or 
in  any  thing  which  can  contribute  to  your  happiness.  M" 
Howes  came  in  here  to  day  I  think  she  looks  better.  M' 
Wilbur  is  giving  Astronomical  lectures  at  the  Lyceum  Hall, 
we  have  not  attended,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  about  them. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  forward  a  letter  from  Portland, 
which  came  through  the  Post  Office  a  few  days  ago,  another 
saving  of  nine  pence,  but  as  much  as  I  love  saving,  I  should 
be  glad  to  pay  postage  for  your  letters  as  often  as  you  can 
find  time  &  inclination  to  write.  Fanny  Jackson  is  engaged 
to  a  son  of  the  late  Charles  Paine  Esq''  he  is  a  young  lawyer 
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and  that  is  all  I  have  learned  about  him  I  hope  he  is  a  good 
young  man,  she  deserves  to  be  happily  connected.  I  can  give 
you  no  new  information  in  regard  to  our  Neighbour  and  the 
widow,  nothing  official  has  yet  transpired.  Jos.  was  astonished 
by  the  extent  of  D'  Peirces  knowledge  and  recollection  on 
certain  subjects.  He  spoke  of  D'  Kirkland  &  lady’s  being 
at  the  Great  Norfolk  farmer  Coke’s  country  seat  and  that 
M'  Coke  has  a  Portrait  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  that  Coke, 
without  knowing  that  M"  Kirkland  belonged  to  the  Cabot 
family,  observed  that  there  was  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Portrait  in  M™  K. —  D'  P.  observed,  it  often  happens  that 
remote  descendants  resemble  their  Ancestors  more  nearly 
than  nearer  kindred. — Then  he  added  M™  K.  was  born  in 
1786  —  &c  &c  —  Jo  could  not  account  for  his  recollecting  a 
fact  like  this —  Jos:  says  P.  is  a  walking  Biographical 
Dic^. — He  seems  truly  to  know  something  of  everybody  I 
did  not  ask  him  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  Hamilton  who 
wrote  Cyril  Thornton.  Elizabeth  Martin  &  Eliz.  Bowditch 
are  in  town,  at  M"  Endicott’s  I  believe,  they  called  here  this 
morning.  I  must  here  break  off  to  give  Ben  room  for  a 
short  P.  S. —  Give  my  love  to  W®  Eliz*  &  Mary — and  what¬ 
ever  is  proper  to  all  enquiring  friends.  Your  ever  affection¬ 
ate  Parent 

I.  Tucker 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  who  would  take  the 
Greenfield  farm  which  M'  Colman  bo’t,  but  it  is  now  settled, 
I  believe,  that  Rev  H.  Colman  will  quit  his  dear  fiock  next 
March.  He  was  much  surprised  to  hear  of  his  purchase,  so 
long  before  he  could  tell  his  people  of  it.  He  knew  your 
party  passed  through  the  town,  as  he  saw  Your  names  on 
the  books.  He  says  he  understood  it  was  quite  a  gay  party. 
(Then  we  all  laughed)  I  suppose  he  meant  a  pun.  There 
are  many  doubts  as  to  what  will  be  done  with  his  meeting 
House.  If  it  were  larger  &  they  would  sell,  I  think  some 
folks  would  buy.  Ch*  Lawrence’s  brother  who  has  so  long 
been  a  cripple  has  been  released  from  his  misery.  My  friend 
Sprague  has  gone  to  Hanover  to  be  under  D'  Muzzy’s  care. 
Three  from  Salem  have  entered  Cam*  College  this  Year  as 
Freshmen,  &  two  as  Soph’s — these  2  are  a  Son  of  D'  Barstow 
&  James  Colman.  All  from  Henry  K.  Olivers  School,  &  all 
Entered  without  any  trouble.  Catherine  &  Anne  have  re¬ 
turned  from  Nahant.  C.  told  me  she  should  probably  make 
a  visit  in  Salem  till  Winter  Comes — M™  Codman  has  decided 
to  remove  to  Boston.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  John  C.  who 
is  a  very  fine  fellow.  I  think  it  likely  that  Sam*  R.  Hodges 
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will  be  married  Soon  and  take  Codmans  present  house — 
It  will  have  quite  an  imposing  effect  to  see  Sam  a  married 
man.  M"  W“  Cleveland  has  made  a  most  ingenious  thing 
for  the  fair.  It  is  a  sick  man,  his  wife,  daughter  little  son 
&  nurse  bending  over  his  bed,  with  great  anxiety  in  their 
faces,  the  old  mans  wrinkles  very  well  done,  also  the  little 
concomitants. 

With  my  best  regards  to  all  take  much  love 
to  Yourself  from 

B.  Tucker 

The  duke  stays  Courting  till  about  10  m  past  10.  I  have 
seen  him  come  out  twice  within  a  week  at  that  time. 
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We  the  Subscribers  have  Rec^  all  Our  Wages  due  from 
the  Ship  Monmouth  this  Present  Voyage  Jer  Pearson 
Com* 

Newbury  Port  Feb  7  &  8th  1781 

David  Thasher  £110-5—  To  &  a/c  Share 
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Asa  Ireland 
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X 
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John  Pitman- 

64-0 

John  Pitman 

Joseph  Hovey 

64-0 

Joseph  Hovey 

Lem"  Pearson 

64-0 

John  Williams  x 

50- 

Asa  Hand 

64-4 

X 

Ebenezer  Keyes 

50-4 

X 
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Joseph  Willard 

31-0 

110  I  Due* 

£1350  I  Rec*  of  Sam 
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{Continued  from  Vol.  LXXII,  page  158.) 

282.  Bam  Chunda  See.  Miniature  on  ivory,  by  In¬ 

dian  artist.  Measurements,  3J4  in.  x  2^  in. 
seated  figure  of  man,  blue  head-dress  with  jewel 
and  feather  at  front.  Blue  jewelled  cape  on 
shoulders,  extending  over  a  portion  of  the  robe, 
which  is  brown  with  white  embroidery.  Long 
white  beard  and  moustache,  one  eye  closed.  Brace¬ 
lets.  Right  hand  grasps  jewelled  sword  hilt. 
Left  hand  on  chair  arm.  Blue  landscape  shows 
at  rear  with  palm  trees  in  distance.  Pillar  in 
background  and  red  draperies  tied  with  white 
cord. 

Bequest  of  Miss  M.  8.  Devereux,  1912. 

Ram  Chunda  See  was  a  Calcutta  merchant  who  pre¬ 
sented  this  miniature  of  himself  to  Charles  Forrester. 

283.  -  See.  Miniature  on  ivory,  by  Indian  artist. 

Measurements,  3V^  in.  x  2)4  in.  Three-quarters 
length,  seated  figure  of  woman  holding  child. 
Woman  wears  pale  pink  gauze  head-dress  with 
sleeves  of  the  same.  Pink  bodice  with  blue  em¬ 
broidered  yoke.  Brown  hair,  blue  necklace,  or¬ 
nament  in  nose  and  jewels  in  ears,  also  bracelets 
and  finger  rings.  Child  with  brown  hair,  dressed 
in  pale  pink  embroidered  fabric,  holds  spray  of 
leaves.  Window  in  background.  Blue  drapery 
tied  with  white  cord. 

Bequest  of  Miss  M.  8.  Devereux,  1912. 

-  See  was  the  favorite  wife  of  Ram  Chunda  See, 

a  Calcutta  merchant.  She  is  depicted  with  child  in  her 
arms.  This  miniature  was  presented  to  Charles  Forres¬ 
ter  by  her  husband. 

284.  Maegaeet  (Mitcheli.)  Sewaue,  1664?-l735/6. 

Oil  copy  of  the  Smibert  portrait,  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  36  in.  x  30  in.  Description  of 
figure  like  original. 

Received  before  1918.  Donor  unknown. 

[See  references  for  Samuel  Sewall.] 
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285.  Maboabet  (Mitchell)  Sewall,  1664?-1735/6. 
Oil,  by  John  Smibert.  Canvas,  36  in.  x  30  in. 
Three-quarters  length,  seated  figure,  face  nearly 
front,  facing  right,  eyes  front.  Seated  position, 
arms  resting  on  arms  of  chair.  Open  book  in 
hands.  White  muslin  cap  covered  by  black  hood. 
Elbow-length  sleeves,  white  muslin  undersleeves. 
Dark  brown  background. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

Margaret  (Mitchell)  Sewall  was  bom  about  1664,  the 
daughter  of  the  Eev.  Jonathan  Mitchell,  an  eminent 
divine  of  Cambridge,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  (Borrow- 
dale)  Mitchell,  who  were  both  born  in  England.  On 
June  13,  1682,  Margaret  Mitchell  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Major  Stephen  Sewall,  a  native  of  Baddesley,  War¬ 
wickshire,  England,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Jane  (Dum- 
mer)  Sewall.  Stephen  Sewall  and  his  wife  lived  in  a 
house  which  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  in  Salem,  at  the  comer  of  Sewall  and  North 
Streets.  An  old  fort  stood  in  the  garden  at  the  rear  of 
the  house,  which  was  built  by  Salem’s  earliest  settlers  as 
a  protection  against  Indian  marauders  and  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  wild  beasts.  Major  and  Mrs.  Sewall  were  the 
parents  of  seventeen  children.  Mrs.  Sewall  died  on  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1735/6.  [See  references  for  Samuel  Sewall.] 

286.  Samuel  Sewall,  1652-1730.  Copy  in  oil,  by 
Miss  Alice  Wheeler  of  a  portrait  owned  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Canvas,  49 
in.  X  39  in.  Seated  figure  three-quarters  length, 
face  turned  to  right.  Long  gray  hair.  Black 
coat,  long  white  neckerchief.  Left  hand  on  knee, 
right  hand  resting  on  chair  arm.  Dark  back¬ 
ground. 

Gift  of  Miss  Pauline  Willis,  1911. 

Samuel  Sewall,  minister  and  jurist,  was  born  at  Bishop- 
stoke,  England,  March  28,  1652,  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Jane  (Dummer)  Sewall.  His  education,  begun  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  continued  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker  of 
Newbury,  who  prepared  him  for  Harvard  College  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1671.  He  did  not  long  fol- 
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low  the  profession  for  which  his  theological  studies  had 
fitted  him,  as  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  in  the  dark  days  of  1692  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  condemnation  of  those  accused  of 
witchcraft.  For  his  activities  in  this  regard  Judge 
Sewall  in  after  days  felt  deep  distress  and  regret  and 
publicly  sought  Divine  forgiveness  as  well  as  that  of  his 
fellowmen.  Judge  Sewall’s  diary  is  a  mirror  of  the 
times  politically  and  also  a  faithful  portrayal  of  Colonial 
life  among  his  associates  as  well  as  within  his  own  family. 
Samuel  Sewall  married  on  February  28,  1675,  Hannah 
Hull,  daughter  of  the  famous  “Mint-Master”  John  Hull 
and  his  wife,  Judith  (Quincy)  Hull.  Of  the  fourteen 
children  bom  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Sewall  only  five  lived 
to  mature  years.  On  October  19,  1717,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Sewall  passed  away,  and  in  two  years  Judge  Sewall 
was  married  to  the  twice  widowed  Mrs.  Abigail  Tilley, 
who  lived  but  six  months.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs. 
Mary  Gibbs,  whom  he  married  March  29,  1722.  She 
survived  him  for  twenty  years.  Judge  Sewall  died  on 
January  1,  1730,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  but  it  remained  for  our  modem 
poet  John  G.  Whittier,  to  fitly  summarize  his  character 
when  he  said: 

“Praise  and  thanks  for  an  honest  man 
Glory  to  God  for  the  Puritan.” 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  296;  New 
Eng.  Hist,  and  Oen.  Reg.,  vol.  15,  p.  289,  vol.  49,  p.  488 ; 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  3,  p.  1,  vol.  37,  p.  161;  Per- 
ley.  History  of  Salem,  vol.  3,  p.  163;  Duff,  The  Sewalls 
in  the  New  World,  pp.  1-33.] 

287.  Stephen  Sewall,  1657-1725.  Copy  in  oil  of  No. 
288.  Canvas,  29%  in.  x  24  in.  Detail  of  pic¬ 
ture  the  same  as  original  with  the  addition  of 
a  coat-of-arms  in  upper  right  background. 

Purchased  before  1918. 

[See  references  for  Samuel  Sewall.] 
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288.  Stephen  Sewall,  1657-1725,  Oil,  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Half-length 
figure,  face  nearly  front.  Long  gray  hair,  black 
skull  cap,  tied  white  neckerchief  with  long  ends. 
Black  coat,  dark  background. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

Stephen  Sewall  was  born  at  Baddesley,  England,  the 
son  of  Henry  and  Jane  (Dummer)  Sewall.  Stephen 
Sewall  was  the  younger  brother  of  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Sewall  and  was  for  a  time  a  student  at  Harvard  College. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  interested  in  mercan¬ 
tile  concerns  and  was  successful  in  these  ventures.  He 
became  Clerk  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
about  the  time  of  the  witchcraft  trials  and  commanded 
the  fort  on  Winter  Island  during  Queen  Mary’s  war. 
He  was  the  first  Register  of  Deeds  under  the  Provincial 
Charter  and  Clerk  of  the  special  court  of  Oyer  and  Ter¬ 
miner  which  tried  the  alleged  witches.  He  held  other 
civil  offices  including  that  of  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions.  Stephen  Sewall  married  on  June  13,  1682, 
Margaret  Mitchell,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  and 
Margaret  (Borrodale)  Mitchell.  Their  children  attained 
positions  of  trust  and  prominence  and  were  connected 
by  marriage  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  the  Colony,  Stephen  Sewall  died  October  17,  1725, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  great  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony.  The  guns  of  the  fort  were  fired  and  bells  tolled. 
He  was  interred  in  the  Broad  Street  burying  ground, 
Salem.  His  wife  survived  him  by  several  years.  [See 
references  for  Samuel  Sewall.] 

289.  Xenophon  H.  Shaw,  1799-1886.  Miniature,  by 

Richards.  Measurements,  3%  in.  x  2%  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  three-quarters  to  left.  Eyes 
front,  brown  hair  and  side  whiskers.  High 
white  collar  and  stock.  Dark  blue  coat.  Dark 
blue  background. 

Lent  hy  Miss  Caroline  Goldthwaite,  1928. 

Xenophon  H.  Shaw  was  born  in  Lexington  on  October 
28,  1799,  the  son  of  Darius  and  Joanna  (Winship)  Shaw. 
He  lived  in  Boston  and  Jaffrey,  Hew  Hampshire,  in  his 
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childhood.  His  trade  of  gilding  and  picture  framing 
was  learned  in  Boston  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
whither  he  followed  his  instructor.  After  remaining  in 
the  South  for  three  years  he  returned  to  Massachusetts 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Salem.  His  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  on  Essex  Street  in  the  structure  known  as  Rust’s 
building,  which  eventually  gave  place  to  Mechanic  Hall. 
Here  Mr.  Shaw  continued  his  work  and  prospered  greatly. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  on  July  1,  1821,  was  Eliza 
Haskell,  daughter  of  Elijah  Haskell,  one  time  Inspector 
at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  and  his  wife,  Lucy  (Col¬ 
lins)  Haskell.  Mr.  Shaw  enjoyed  the  life-long  friendship 
of  General  Henry  K.  Oliver,  with  whom  he  attended 
school  as  a  boy,  in  the  North  End  of  Boston.  General 
Oliver  many  years  later  occupied  the  residence  adjacent 
to  that  of  Mr.  Shaw  on  Federal  Street,  Salem.  A  delight¬ 
ful  letter  written  by  General  Oliver  to  Mr.  Shaw  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eighty-fourth  birthday  is  quoted  in  part 
in  the  Salem  Register  of  November  5,  1883.  Mr.  Shaw 
served  his  city  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in 
1854,  joined  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  in  1820  and  was 
long  a  member  of  the  South  Church  and  its  choir.  Mr. 
Shaw  passed  away,  a  respected  and  honored  citizen,  on 
December  7,  1886.  His  wife  died  November  14,  1868, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  [See  Salem  City  Hall 
Records,  vol.  6,  p.  248,  vol.  15,  p.  165;  Salem  Register, 
issues  of  Nov.  5,  1883,  Dec.  9,  1886;  Salem  Gazette, 
issues  of  Oct.  31,  1884,  Dec.  10,  1886 ;  Salem  Directories, 
1837-1859;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  4,  p.  132,  vol. 
32,  p.  163;  Hudson,  History  of  Lexington,  vol.  2,  pp. 
613,  772 ;  Tappan,  Tappan  Genealogy,  p.  97 ;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  279,  vol.  4,  p.  299;  Lexington 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp.  71,  146.] 

290.  Harriot  Fairfax  (Clarke)  Shepard,  1794- 
1841.  Round  miniature,  by  William  Lewis. 
Measurements,  2%  in.  x  2%  in.  Half-length 
figure,  face  nearly  front.  Curling  dark  hair 
parted  in  the  center.  Large  lace-edged  collar 
over  neck  and  shoulders.  Two-string  gold  neck- 
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lace  hangs  over  blue  dress.  Puffed  sleeves.  Gray 
background. 

Purchased,  1926. 

Harriot  Fairfax  (Clarke)  Shepard  was  born  at  Salem 
June  24,  1794,  the  daughter  of  Francis  and  Martha 
(Mansfield)  Clarke.  On  May  5,  1816,  she  became  the 
second  wife  of  Michael  Shepard.  Her  sister,  Matilda 
Fairfax  Clarke,  was  his  first  wife.  Michael  and  Harriot 
Shepard  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  maturity.  The  Shepard  residence  was  for  a  long 
period  at  No.  61  Federal  Street,  but  later  the  family 
removed  to  No.  135  Federal  Street,  Salem,  where  they 
were  living  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard,  which  occurred 
on  October  10, 1856.  Mrs.  Shepard  died  on  May  28, 1841. 
[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  181,  vol.  4, 
p.  302,  vol.  6,  p.  219;  Salem  Directories,  1837-1857;  also 
references  for  Michael  Shepard.] 

291.  Michael  Shepaed,  1786-1856.  Round  minia¬ 
ture,  by  William  Lewis.  Measurements,  2%  in. 
X  2]4  ill-  Half-length  figure,  face  nearly  front. 
Dark  curling  hair,  white  collar  and  stock.  Tie, 
gold  chain  and  pin.  Dark  coat.  Blue-gray 
background. 

Purchased,  1926. 

Michael  Shepard,  merchant,  was  born  in  Salem,  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1786,  the  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth 
(Webb)  Shepard.  His  father  was  a  hatter  and  grocer 
and  carried  on  his  business  at  the  eastern  corner  of  Elm 
and  Essex  Streets  in  Salem,  residing  at  27  Brown  Street. 
Michael  Shepard  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  broad 
and  generous  philanthropy.  He  was  extensively  engaged 
in  the  Zanzibar  trade  in  which  he  was  most  successful, 
becoming  one  of  Salem’s  wealthiest  merchants.  A  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  he  was  closely 
identified  with  its  interests  for  more  than  forty  years. 
On  August  14,  1811,  he  married  Matilda  Fairfax  Clarke, 
born  in  Salem,  April  7,  1788,  the  daughter  of  Francis 
and  Martha  (Mansfield)  Clarke.  She  lived  but  a  year, 
passing  away  on  August  7,  1812.  There  was  no  issue 
by  this  marriage.  His  second  wife,  a  sister  of  his  first 
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wife,  was  Harriot  Fairfax  Clarke,  born  June  24,  1794. 
They  were  married  on  May  5,  1816.  Mrs.  Harriot 
Shepard  died  May  28,  1841,  and  Mr.  Shepard’s  death 
occurred  in  Salem,  October  10,  1856.  [See  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  282,  vol.  4,  p.  302,  vol.  6,  p. 
219;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  4,  p.  10;  Shepard, 
Descendants  of  William  Shepard,  pp.  48-53.] 

292.  Thomas  Perkins  Shepard,  1817-1877.  Oval 
miniature,  by  William  Lewis,  set  in  gold  locket. 
Measurements,  2%  in.  x  2  in.  Half-length  por¬ 
trait  of  child,  face  nearly  front.  Short  brown 
hair,  pink  dress,  puffed  sleeve,  holds  flowers  in 
right  hand. 

Purchased,  1926. 

Thomas  Perkins  Shepard,  physician,  the  son  of  Michael 
and  his  second  wife,  Harriot  Fairfax  (Clarke)  Shepard, 
was  born  in  Salem  on  March  16,  1817.  As  a  youth  he 
was  interested  in  mechanical  pursuits  and  the  study  of 
chemistry.  Prepared  for  college  by  General  Henry  K. 
Oliver,  he  entered  Brown  University  when  but  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Here,  after  his  graduation  he  tutored  for 
a  year,  resigning  to  begin  a  course  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
A.  L.  Pierson  of  Salem.  Dr.  Shepard  then  became  for 
a  time  resident  physician  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  Boston.  Ambitious  for  more  advanced  knowl¬ 
edge  in  his  chosen  profession,  he  traveled  extensively 
abroad  and  was  absent  for  about  four  years.  After  his 
return  to  this  country  he  settled  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  there  entered  the  business  world  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  illuminating  gas.  The 
latter  project  proved  to  be  the  inception  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Gas  Company.  Positions  of  trust  in  his  adopted 
state  and  city  also  occupied  his  attention,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  trusteeship  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hos¬ 
pital.  This  institution  was  the  object  of  his  active  sup¬ 
port  and  to  it  he  gave  generously  of  his  substance.  His 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  June  17,  1856,  was  Eliza¬ 
beth  Anne  Goddard,  daughter  of  Professor  William  Giles 
Goddard  and  his  wife,  Charlotte  Rhoda  (Ives)  Goddard. 
Dr.  Shepard  died  in  Providence,  May  5,  1877,  and  was 
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survived  by  his  wife.  There  were  no  children.  [See 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  282;  Cooke,  The 
Driver  Family,  pp.  349-351 ;  also  references  for  Michael 
Shepard.] 

SiLSBY,  Emeline,  see  Proctor,  Emeline  (Silsby). 

293.  Charles  William  Smith,  1837-1932.  Oil,  by 

unknown  artist.  Painted  when  Mr.  Smith  was 
twelve  years  old.  Canvas,  36^  in.  x  28^  in. 
Seated  figure,  brown  hair,  parted  in  center,  dark 
blue  coat  closely  fastened  at  neck  with  metal 
buttons.  White  collar,  dark  gray  trousers,  holds 
book  in  hand.  Red  upholstered  chair,  dark  red 
curtains  on  left.  Sepia  background. 

Lent  by  Miss  Edith  Nowell,  1934. 

Charles  William  Smith  was  born  in  Boston,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1837,  the  son  of  Samuel  R.  Smith  and  Abby 
Harris  (Phillips)  Smith.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Ipswich,  where  the  family  resided  on  High  Street.  They 
removed  to  Boston  at  a  later  period.  Charles  W.  Smith 
was  in  business  in  Boston  for  some  years,  residing  in 
Brookline.  He  died  April  30,  1932,  [See  Boston  Direc¬ 
tories,  1837-1860;  BrooTclvne  Directory,  1895;  also  in¬ 
formation  furnished  hy  the  donor. 

294.  Samuel  Spaehawk,  1744-  .  Oval  miniature, 

by  unknown  artist,  set  in  brooch.  Measurements, 
1%  in.  X  1^  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  face  two- 
thirds  front.  Gray  wig,  hair  rolled  above  ear. 
White  stock,  frilled  shirt,  light  buff  coat.  Gray 
background. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

Samuel  Sparhawk  was  born  November  6,  1744,  at 
Salem,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Sparhawk,  Jr.,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Salem,  and  his  wife,  Jane  (Porter) 
Sparhawk.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  Sewall 
family  of  which  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall  was  so 
prominent  a  member.  The  name  of  Samuel  Sparhawk’s 
first  wife  is  unknown.  His  second  wife  is  said  to  have 
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been  Susanna  Crampton  of  English  birth.  His  sister 
Priscilla  married  Judge  Nathaniel  Ropes.  [See  Boston 
Marriages,  1752-1809,  p.  430;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls, 
vol.  25,  pp.  35,  40,  41,  134;  Salem  Yit.  Bee.  (printed), 
vol.  2,  p.  313;  Paige,  History  of  Cambridge,  p.  658.] 

295.  Susanna  (Ceampton)  Spaehawk  (dates  un¬ 

known).  Oval  miniature  on  ivory,  by  unknown 
artist,  set  in  brooch.  Measurements,  IV^  in.  x 
1%  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  face  two-thirds 
front.  Dark  hair  worn  high  on  head,  long  curl 
over  left  shoulder.  Low-necked  dress.  Gray 
background. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

Susanna  (Crampton)  Sparhawk  was  born  in  London 
and  became  the  second  wife  of  Samuel  Sparhawk,  the  son 
of  Rev.  John  Sparhawk,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Jane  (Porter) 
Sparhawk.  Samuel  Sparhawk  was  bom  in  Salem.  The 
family  and  parentage  of  Mrs.  Susanna  (Crampton)  Spar¬ 
hawk  are  unknown.  [See  references  for  Samuel  Spar¬ 
hawk.] 

Spencee,  Elizabeth  Colbuen,  see  Ward,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Colburn  (Spencer). 

Speague,  Eliza  Baetlett,  see  Strong,  Eliza 
Bartlett  (Sprague). 

296.  Joseph  E.  Speague,  1782-1852.  Oil,  by  Charles 

Osgood.  Canvas,  35  in.  x  28  in.  Three-quarters 
length  seated  figure,  face  turned  to  right.  Right 
arm  resting  on  chair  arm,  sword  held  in  bend 
of  left  arm.  Medium  brown  curling  hair,  dark 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  buff  waistcoat,  high 
white  collar  and  stock,  frilled  shirt.  I)ark  back¬ 
ground. 

Gift  of  Edwin  B.  Smith,  19Sk. 

Joseph  E.  Sprague,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  William 
Steams  of  Salem  and  his  wife,  Sarah  White  (Sprague) 
Steams,  was  bom  in  Salem,  September  9,  1782.  Bom 
as  Joseph  Sprague  Steams,  Mr.  Sprague  writes  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Hosea  Sprague  “having  always  lived  with  my 
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grandfather  Joseph  Sprague,  I  took  his  name  in  1800 
by  act  of  the  legislature.”  In  1809  another  slight  change 
was  legally  made  and  he  was  afterwards  known  as  Joseph 
E.  Sprague.  Mr,  Sprague  was  much  in  public  life.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Essex  Bar,  postmaster  of  Salem 
1815  to  1829  and  in  1830  received  his  appointment  as 
High  Sheriff  of  Essex  County,  succeeding  his  father-in- 
law,  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett  of  Haverhill.  He  also  served 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  held  other  positions 
of  trust  in  the  management  of  State  and  civic  affairs. 
His  intimates  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Judge  Joseph 
Story  and  others  prominent  in  legal  and  national  life. 
As  a  political  leader  he  was  influential  and  often  ex¬ 
pressed  through  the  press  the  sentiments  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  to  whose  standard  he  was  ever  loyal.  He 
married  on  August  31,  1808  Eliza,  daughter  of  Bailey 
and  Peggy  (White)  Bartlett  of  Haverhill.  Mrs.  Eliza 
Sprague  died  April  16,  1817,  and  on  May  15,  1819,  Mr. 
Sprague  married  her  sister,  Sarah  Leonard  Bartlett.  The 
residence  of  the  Sprague  family  was  on  Chestnut  Street, 
Lynde  Street  and  Anally  at  384  Essex  Street,  where  Mr. 
Sprague  died  on  September  22,  1852.  Mrs.  Sprague 
passed  away  September  19,  1864,  at  Haverhill,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years.  [See  Chase,  History  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  p.  635;  Salem  Directories,  1837-1855;  List  of  Per¬ 
sons  in  Massachusetts  Whose  Names  Have  Been  Changed, 
pp.  9,  19;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  320,  vol. 
6,  p.  244;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  15,  p.  293,  vol. 
64,  p.  18 ;  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  6,  pp.  91,  208 ; 
Sprague,  Genealogy  of  the  Spragues  in  Hingham,  last 
page  of  “Additions”;  Haverhill  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol. 
2,  p.  296.] 

Speague,  Sarah  W.,  see  Steams,  Sarah  White 
(Sprague). 

297.  Caroline  Stearns,  1798-1851.  Oil,  by  Francis 
Alexander.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Half- 
length  figure,  face  nearly  front.  Seated  position. 
Brown  hair  parted  in  center,  ringlets  at  side  of 
face.  V-necked,  low-cut  dress,  black  fringed 
shawl  over  shoulders.  Dark  background. 

Lent  by  Richard  8.  Stearns,  1927. 
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Caroline  Steams  was  born  in  Salem,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  and  Sarah  White  (Sprague)  Stearns.  She 
made  her  home  with  her  parents  at  the  mansion  house 
384  Essex  Street,  Salem,  and  died,  unmarried,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1851.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  64,  p. 
17 ;  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  6,  p.  89 ;  also  refer¬ 
ences  for  Dr.  William  Steams.] 

298.  Harriet  Stearns,  1800-1889.  Oil,  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  27  in.  x  22  in.  Half-length 
figure,  face  nearly  front.  Dark  hair  parted  in 
center,  muslin  scarf  fastened  with  oblong  brooch. 
Dark  dress.  Dark  background. 

Lent  by  Richard  8.  Stearns,  1927. 

Harriet  Stearns  was  bom  in  Salem  July  4,  1800,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  and  Sarah  White  (Sprague) 
Steams.  She  lived  in  the  family  home  at  384  Essex 
Street,  where  she  continued  to  reside  long  after  her 
parents  had  passed  away.  In  her  will,  made  in  1886 
and  allowed  in  1890  she  left  all  her  property  to  her 
nephew  who  was  also  her  adopted  son,  William  S.  Steams, 
“whose  full  name  is  William  St.  Agnau  Steams.”  Har¬ 
riet  Stearns  died,  unmarried,  December  23,  1889.  [See 
Essex  County  Prohate  Records,  Docket  68596;  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  18,  p.  29;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  2,  p.  319;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol. 
64,  p.  17.] 

Stearns,  Joseph  Sprague,  see  Sprague,  Joseph  E. 

299.  Peeeg  Stearns,  1720-1780.  Oval  miniature,  by 
unknown  artist.  Measurements,  2%  in.  x  2^ 
in.  Half-length  portrait  of  young  man,  face 
nearly  front.  Blue  eyes,  brown  hair  cut  short 
on  sides  of  head,  but  slightly  bushy  at  the  top. 
White  collar,  dark  blue  coat,  light  gray-blue  back¬ 
ground. 

Purchased,  1925. 

Peleg  Steams  was  bom  January  2,  1720-21,  probably 
at  Watertown,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Bemis) 
Steams.  He  married  in  1763  Elizabeth  (Harris) 
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Swineton,  daughter  of  Captain  Peter  Harris  of  New 

London,  Connecticut,  and  widow  of  -  Swineton,  a 

purser  in  the  British  Navy  who  was  lost  at  sea.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stearns  first  made  their  home  in  Cambridge  on 
the  Vassal  farm  where  their  only  child,  William,  was 
bom.  Their  latter  days  were  spent  in  Charlestown, 
where  Mr.  Steams  died  on  March  5,  1780.  His  widow 
survived  him  and  her  death  occurred  April  10,  1789,  in 
her  sixty-ninth  year.  [See  Bond,  History  of  Watertown, 
pp.  21,  458,  465;  Middlesex  County  Probate  Records, 
Docket  21310;  Wyman,  Genealogies  and  Estates  of 
Charlestown,  vol.  2,  p.  896;  Gozzaldi,  Supplement  and 
Index  to  History  of  Cambridge,  p.  100.] 

300.  Kichabd  Speague  Steaens,  1803-1840.  Oil,  by 

unknown  artist.  Canvas,  9%  in.  x  7%  in.  Por¬ 
trait  of  young  man,  less  than  a  quarter  life-size. 
Three-quarters  facing  right,  eyes  front.  Curling 
brown  hair  brushed  toward  face,  high  white  col¬ 
lar,  white  stock,  frilled  shirt  front.  High-col¬ 
lared  dark  coat.  Warm  dark  background. 

Lent  ty  Richard  8.  Stearns,  1927. 

Richard  Sprague  Steams  was  baptized  in  Salem,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1803,  the  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Sarah 
(Sprague)  Stearns.  He  was  married  to  Marianne 
Theresa  St.  Agnau,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Grenada, 
where  he  visited  as  a  trader.  His  bride  was  but  fifteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Mr.  Steams 
died  at  Boston  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  August  21, 
1840.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  319, 
vol.  6,  p.  247 ;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  64,  p.  17 ; 
Van  Wagener,  Genealogy  and  Memoirs  of  Charles  and 
Nathaniel  Steams,  vol  1,  p.  95 ;  Bond,  History  of  Water- 
town,  p.  505;  Salem  Gazette,  issue  of  August  25,  1840.] 

301.  Saeah  White  (Speague)  Steaens,  1764-1844. 

Oil,  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  29  in.  x  25  in. 
Half-length  figure,  face  nearly  front.  Frilled 
muslin  cap  with  black  band,  bow  in  front,  frilled 
collar.  Dark  dress,  ermine-edged  coat.  Dark 
background. 

Lent  hy  Richard  8.  Steams,  1927. 
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Sarah  White  (Sprague)  Stearns,  the  daughter  of 
Major  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (White)  Sprague,  was  bom 
at  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  on  November  26,  1764,  At  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  years  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  William 
Stearns,  a  prominent  apothecary  and  chemist  of  Salem. 
The  home  of  Dr  and  Mrs.  Steams  was  always  the  abode 
of  a  kindly  and  generous  hospitality  from  the  time  of 
their  marriage  on  December  9,  1781,  to  the  death  of  Dr. 
Steams  April  3,  1819.  Mrs.  Steams  passed  away  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1844.  [See  Soule,  Memorial  of  the  Sprague 
Family,  p.  102 ;  also  references  for  Dr.  William  Steams.] 

302.  William  Stearns,  1754-1819.  Oil,  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas  29  in.  x  25  in.  Half-length  fig¬ 
ure,  middle-aged  man,  face  nearly  front.  White 
hair  with  cue  showing  over  right  shoulder.  White 
stock,  frilled  shirt,  white  waistcoat,  black  coat. 
Right  hand  half  hidden  in  waistcoat.  Dark 
background. 

Lent  hy  Richard  8.  Steams,  1927. 

William  Steams,  physician  and  apothecary,  was  bom 
in  Cambridge  on  the  so-called  Vassal  farm,  April  10, 
1754.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Peleg  Steams,  whose  fore¬ 
bears  were  early  settlers  of  Watertown.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth  (Harris)  Swineton  Stearns.  He  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1776  from  Harvard  College  and  began 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Joshua  Brackett  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.  He  practiced  for  a  short  time  with  Dr. 
Hall  Jackson  of  Marblehead.  On  account  of  ill  health 
he  gave  up  the  active  practice  of  medicine,  turned  his 
attention  to  chemistry  and  studied  in  Boston,  soon  estab¬ 
lishing  himself  in  Salem  in  an  apothecary  and  grocery 
shop  upon  the  site  of  the  present  244  Essex  Street.  He 
continued  in  this  business  for  a  long  period,  successful 
in  this  as  in  most  of  his  many  undertakings.  He  also 
formed  a  partnership  with  Benjamin  Pickman  and  Jona¬ 
than  Waldo  and  together  they  built  a  brick  block  upon 
the  comer  of  Essex  and  Washington  Streets  in  Salem. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  building  of  the  turnpike 
from  Salem  to  Boston  and  owned  a  large  proportion  of 
its  stock.  His  benevolence  and  kindliness  was  often 
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exhibited  towards  Salem’s  needy  citizens  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  duties  as  overseer  of  the  poor.  Dr.  Steams 
married  December  9,  1781,  Sarah  White  Sprague,  bora 
November  26,  1764,  at  Atkinson,  N.  H.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Maj.  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (White)  Sprague. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stearns  resided  at  first  in  the  mansion  house 
at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Beckford  Streets,  where  nearly 
all  of  their  children  were  born.  The  family  removed  after 
1808  to  the  house  at  384  Essex  Street,  where  Dr.  Stearns 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred 
April  3,  1819,  and  Mrs.  Steams  died  January  29,  1844. 
[See  Wyman,  Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charlestown, 
vol.  2,  p.  896;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  64,  p.  1; 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  319,  320,  vol.  4, 
p.  345,  vol.  6,  p.  248;  Van  Wagener,  Genealogy  and 
Memoirs  of  Charles  and  Nathaniel  Steams,  vol.  1,  p.  146.] 

303.  William  St.  Agnau  Stearns,  1822-1905.  Oil, 
probably  by  Francis  Alexander.  Canvas,  21  in. 
X  19  in.  Half-length  portrait  of  a  boy,  face 
nearly  front.  Dark  brown  hair,  white  sailor  col¬ 
lar,  dark  brown  coat  buttoned  high  at  neck. 
Dark  background. 

Lent  by  Richard  8.  Stearns,  1927. 

William  St.  Agnau  Steams,  the  son  of  Eichard  Sprague 
Steams  and  his  wife,  Marianne  Theresa  (St.  Agnau) 
Stearns,  was  probably  born  in  the  West  Indies,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1822,  but  was  baptized  in  Salem  on  March  7, 
1824.  The  Salem  Latin  School  and  Dummer  Academy 
furnished  his  early  education  and  he  attended  Harvard 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1841.  He  read 
law  in  Worcester  and  Andover  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Essex  Bar  in  1846.  His  first  office  was  opened  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  two  years,  removing  to 
Reading,  Massachusetts,  thence  to  Malden  in  1849.  He 
was  also  for  a  time  in  Charlestown.  He  formed  a  law 
partnership  in  Boston  with  John  Haskell  Butler  under 
the  name  of  Steams  and  Butler,  which  continued  until 
1892,  when  Mr.  Stearns  retired  to  devote  himself  to  his 
real  estate  interests,  having  inherited  large  tracts  of  land 
in  suburban  Boston.  Mr.  Stearns  married  in  Malden  on 
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May  10,  1849,  Hannah  Emily  Whitman,  born  in  Boston, 
the  daughter  of  Elias  and  Lucinda  (Bean)  Whitman. 
Mr.  Stearns  died  April  18,  1905,  at  No.  384  Essex 
Street,  Salem.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  excep¬ 
tionally  well  read  and  of  sterling  traits  of  character. 
[See  Salem  Evening  News,  issues  of  Apr.  18,  Apr.  19, 
1905;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  319;  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  21,  p.  170;  Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  64,  p.  17 ;  Malden  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp. 
179,  300;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Oen.  Reg.,  vol.  5,  p.  161.] 

304.  Elizabeth  (Gardnee)  Dabney-Beidges-Stevens, 
1750-1834.  Pastel,  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas, 
23  in.  X  18  in.  Three-quarters  view.  Face  to 
left.  White  satin  dress,  ermine-trimmed  wrap, 
colored  ornaments  in  hair.  Dark  gray  back¬ 
ground. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  John  B.  Hotchkiss. 

Elizabeth  (Gardner)  Dabney-Bridges-Stevens  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  Salem  on  June  3,  1750.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Gardner,  a  merchant  of  Salem,  and  his  first 
wife,  Esther  (Ome).  Elizabeth  (Gardner)  married  first, 
Nathaniel  Dabney,  son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Gard¬ 
ner)  Dabney  of  Boston.  He  was  an  apothecary  in  Salem. 
His  Loyalist  proclivities  led  to  his  flight  to  Halifax  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  England  and  France.  Upon  his 
return  voyage  to  America  Mr.  Dabney  was  lost  at  sea  in 
1784.  Mrs.  Dabney  then  married,  as  her  second  hus¬ 
band,  June  21,  1787,  James  Bridges,  bom  Nov.  4,  1751, 
son  of  Moody  and  Naomi  (Frye)  Bridges  of  Andover. 
James  Bridges  was  a  farmer  and  also  kept  a  grocery  store 
in  Andover.  He  was  connected  with  many  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  most  prominent  families.  He  died  on  November 
23,  1789,  and  his  wife  married,  on  January  15,  1793, 
Ebenezer  Stevens  as  her  third  husband.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  died  in  Andover  in  1821.  Mrs.  Stevens  also  died  in 
Andover  in  1834  and  in  her  will  mentions  her  “late  son, 
Nathaniel  G.  Dabney,  her  daughter  Fidelia,  wife  of  Capt. 
John  Endicott,”  her  son,  Henry  Gardner  Bridges  and 
her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Stevens.  [See  Sabine,  Loyalists 
of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  1,  p.  356;  Ellery  and 
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Bowditch,  Pickering  Genealogy,  vol.  1,  pp.  185,  186; 
Gardner,  Thomas  Gardner  and  Some  of  His  Descendants, 
pp.  178,  304;  Andover  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1,  pp. 
80,  344,  vol.  2,  pp.  63,  311,  398,  547,  548;  Endicott, 
Memoir  of  Samuel  Endicott,  p.  164.] 

305.  Emilie  C.  (Baelow)  Stevens,  1847-1911.  Oil, 

oval,  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  21  in.  x  17  in. 
Portrait  of  young  woman,  nearly  full  face.  Dark 
hair  parted  in  center,  slightly  puffed  behind  ears. 
Shoulders  bare.  Ifeutral  back^ound. 

Gift  of  A.  N.  Stevens,  19S5. 

Emilie  C.  (Barlow)  Stevens  was  born  January  5,  1847, 
in  Salem,  the  daughter  of  John  Barlow,  shoe  manufac¬ 
turer,  whose  business  was  conducted  on  Essex  Street, 
Salem,  and  his  wife,  Emiline  C.  (Becket)  Barlow. 
Emilie  C.  Barlow  was  married  on  February  7,  1867,  to 
Albert  Woodman  Stevens,  who  was  bom  October  29, 
1833,  in  Newburyport,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Currier)  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  probably  died  before 
1898,  after  which  time  Mrs.  Stevens  resided  at  11  Liberty 
Street,  Salem,  where  her  death  occurred  February  21, 
1911.  [See  Salem  Directories,  1851-1869,  1911;  Salem 
Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  66 ;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls., 
vol.  3,  p.  270;  Salem  City  Hall  Becords,  vol.  10,  p.  Ill, 
vol.  24,  p.  73;  Newburyport  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1, 
p.  364.] 

306.  Lucy  (Watees)  Sticknet,  1816-1847.  Oil,  by 

Charles  Osgood,  from  cast  taken  after  death. 
Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Waist  length,  almost  full 
face.  White  wrap  draped  over  arms,  dark  dress, 
cameo  brooch  fastening  muslin  collar.  Dark 
hair  parted  in  center  and  drawn  in  front  of  ears. 
Neutral  background. 

Gift  of  the  Heirs  of  Lucy  W.  Stickney,  1929. 

Lucy  (Waters)  Stickney,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  and  Eleanor  (Shale)  Waters,  was  born  November 
10,  1816,  at  Salem.  Her  father  was  born  at  Newbury¬ 
port  and  her  mother  was  a  native  of  Beverly.  Lucy 
Waters  married  on  December  25,  1838,  Matthew  Adams 
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Stickney,  as  his  second  wife.  She  died  February  13, 
1847,  at  Salem  and  Mr.  Stickney  passed  away  August 
11, 1894.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  397, 
vol.  4,  pp.  297,  440,  vol.  6,  p.  250;  also  references  for 
Matthew  Adams  Stickney.] 

307.  Matthew  Adams  Stickney,  1805-1894.  Oil,  by 
Charles  Osgood,  painted  1847.  Canvas,  30  in. 

X  25  in.  Waist-length  figure,  head  slightly 
turned.  Right  arm  on  chair  arm.  Papers  in 
right  hand.  Short  side  whiskers.  Neutral  back¬ 
ground. 

Gift  of  the  Heirs  of  Lucy  W.  Stickney,  1929. 

Matthew  Adams  Stickney,  the  son  of  Dudley  and 
Elizabeth  (Davis)  Stickney,  was  born  at  Rowley,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  September  23,  1805.  He  removed  in  1827  to 
DanVers,  but  in  March,  1832,  took  up  his  residence  in 
Salem.  Mr.  Stickney  was  a  well-known  genealogist  and 
collector  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Historic  and  Genealogical  Register,  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics,  Essex  Institute  Historical  Col¬ 
lections,  as  well  as  other  similar  publications  and  to  the 
local  press.  In  1869  he  issued  an  excellent  history  of 
The  Stickney  Family  and  in  1883  a  genealogy  of  The 
Fowler  Family.  His  collections  of  coins,  antiques  and 
manuscripts  were  very  large  and  valuable.  He  was  widely 
known  as  an  authority  on  historical,  genealogical  and 
numismatic  matters.  He  married,  on  April  17,  1833,  in 
Salem,  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith,  born  December  17,  1810, 
the  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Betsey  (Winchester)  Smith. 
Mrs.  Stickney  died  May  13,  1834,  and  on  December  25, 
1838,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  his  second  wife,  Lucy 
Waters.  She  was  born  in  Salem,  November  10, 1816,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor  (Shale)  Waters.  Mrs. 
Lucy  (Waters)  Stickney  died  February  13,  1847.  The 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stickney  was  at  119  Boston 
Street,  Salem.  Mr.  Stickney  died  August  11,  1894.  [See 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  304,  323,  vol.  4, 
p.  349,  vol.  5,  p.  250;  Rowley  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp. 
209,  406 ;  Stickney,  The  SticT^y  Family,  p.  379 ;  Salem 
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City  Hall  Records,  vol.  18,  p.  100;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and 
Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  49,  p.  224.] 

Stone,  Elizabeth,  see  White,  Elizabeth  (Stone). 

Story,  Charlotte,  see  Forrester,  Charlotte 
(Story). 

308.  Elisha  Story,  1743-1805.  Oval  miniature,  by 
William  Verstille.  Measurements,  2%  in.  x 
2%  in.  Half-length  figure,  face  nearly  front. 
Elderly  man,  gray  wig,  white  stock,  dark  coat. 
Medium  gray  background. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Marianne  8.  Devereux,  1912. 

Elisha  Story,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Boston  December  3, 
1743,  the  son  of  William  Story  and  his  first  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Marion)  Story.  He  was  educated  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School.  In  politics  he  was  a  sturdy  Whig.  Dr. 
Story  lived  for  a  time  in  Malden  to  which  he  removed 
from  Boston  in  1774.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Revolution  and  lead  one  of  the  squads  of  the  “Sons  of 
Liberty”  which  destroyed  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor.  He 
entered  the  Revolution  as  a  surgeon  in  Colonel  Little’s 
regiment,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  was 
with  General  Washington  during  the  campaign  of  1777. 
After  the  disbanding  of  the  twelfth  Massachusetts  regi¬ 
ment  to  which  he  belonged  he  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  At  about  this  period  the  smallpox  was 
rife  at  Marblehead  and  Dr.  Story  was  sent  thither  by 
the  Boston  authorities  owing  to  his  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease.  After  rendering  incalculable  aid  to  those 
afflicted,  he  decided  to  remain  at  Marblehead  and  here  he 
resided  to  the  time  of  his  death  which  occurred  August 
27,  1805.  His  first  wife  was  Ruth,  daughter  of  John 
and  Tabitha  (Drinker)  Ruddock,  born  in  Boston,  March 
5,  1745/6.  They  were  married  September  13,  1767,  and 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children.  Mrs.  Ruth  (Rud¬ 
dock)  Story  died  at  Marblehead,  March  21,  1778.  The 
same  year,  on  November  29,  Dr.  Story  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Mehitable  Pedrick,  daughter  of  Major  John  and 
Mehitable  (Stacey)  Pedriti.  She  was  baptized  June  4, 
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1758,  at  Marblehead.  Dr.  Story  had  eleven  children  by 
his  second  wife,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Justice  Joseph 
Story,  the  famous  jurist.  Mrs.  Mehitable  Story  died  at 
East  Boston  August  9,  1847.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  50,  pp.  304-309 ;  Marblehead  Vit.  Rec.  (print¬ 
ed),  vol.  2,  pp.  413,  678;  Corey,  History  of  Malden,  p. 
742.] 

309.  Elizabeth  (Marion)  Stort,  1721-1746.  Oil,  by 

unknown  artist.  Oval  portrait.  Copy  after 
Joseph  Badger.  Canvas,  29  in.  x  23  in.  Three- 
quarters  face,  wears  green  dress  with  low  neck, 
ruffle  at  neck  and  sleeve.  Dark  brown  hair. 

Gift,  1919. 

[See  references  for  Elizabeth  (Marion)  Story,  No. 

310. ] 

310.  Elizabeth  (Marion)  Story,  1721-1746.  Oval 
oil,  by  Joseph  Badger.  Canvas,  29  in.  x  24  in. 
On  back  of  canvas  “painted  after  death.”  Por¬ 
trait  has  since  been  re-backed.  Half-length,  face 
and  body  three-quarters  to  left.  Greenish-blue 
gown,  low  neck,  elbow  sleeves,  white  ruffle  at 
neck,  flowing  white  ruffle  at  right  elbow.  Dark 
brown  hair,  falling  in  a  long  curl  over  left  shoul¬ 
der.  Warm  brown  background. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Marianne  B.  Devereux,  1912. 

Elizabeth  (Marion)  Story,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Ellen  (Bridge)  Marion,  was  born  in  Boston  September 
22,  1721.  She  married  William  Story  as  his  flrst  wife 
on  August  13,  1741.  He  was  the  son  of  Elisha  Story 

and  Sarah  (Cooper)  Eenauf  Story,  widow  of - Re- 

nauf.  Mrs.  Story  died  on  August  18,  1746.  William 
Story  and  his  wife  resided  in  Boston  and  were  the  parents 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Story  of  Marblehead.  There  were  also  two 
daughters,  Ellen  and  Elizabeth  Anna  Story.  [See  Bos¬ 
ton  Marriages  (printed),  1700-1751,  pp.  47,  261;  Boston 
Births  (printed),  1700-1800,  p.  151;  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society  Proceedings,  vol.  51,  p.  194;  Bridgman, 
Memorials  of  the  Dead  in  Boston,  pp.  264-266.] 
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311.  Joseph  Stoet,  1779-1846.  Oil,  by  Joseph  R.  De 

Camp  after  Charles  Osgood.  Canvas,  28  in.  x 
22  in.  For  description  see  No.  312. 

Purchased,  1918. 

312.  Joseph  Stoet,  1779-1846.  Oil,  by  Charles  Os¬ 

good,  1837-1838.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Head 
and  shoulders,  face  nearly  front,  fair  hair  and 
side  whiskers,  head  bald  on  top.  Gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  high  white  collar  and  stock.  Dark 
high-collared  coat.  Warm  background. 

Painted  for  the  Essex  Historical  Society  in  18S7. 

Joseph  Story,  jurist  and  orator,  was  born  in  Boston 
September  18,  1779,  the  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  and  Mehitable 
(Pedrick)  Story.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  in  1798,  studied  law  with  Samuel  Sewall  and  Samuel 
Putnam  and  commenced  his  practice  in  Salem  in  1801. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors,  was  elected  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  United  States  Congress  1808/9  and  was  at 
one  time  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  President  Jefferson  appointed  him  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  At  Salem  he 
was  interested  in  the  activities  of  the  Essex  Historical 
Society  and  was  its  vice  president.  He  became  a  lawyer 
of  great  distinction  as  well  as  the  foremost  orator  of  his 
day.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  having  received 
an  appointment  to  the  Dane  professorship  of  law  at  Har¬ 
vard  College.  On  December  9,  1804,  he  married  Mary 
Lynde  Oliver,  bom  December  20,  1781,  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Pynchon)  Oliver.  Her  death 
occurred  June  22,  1805.  Judge  Story’s  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  August  28,  1808,  at  Boston,  was  Sarah 
Waldo  Wetmore,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  William  Wetmore 
and  Sarah  (Waldo)  Wetmore.  She  was  bom  May  24, 
1784,  and  died  August  22,  1855.  Judge  Story  and  his 
second  wife  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom 
William  Wetmore  Story  was  well  known  as  a  sculptor. 
Judge  Story  died  September  10,  1845,  at  Cambridge. 
[See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  26,  vol.  15, 
pp.  115,  159,  283,  318,  vol.  51,  pp.  46-49;  Marblehead 
Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  495;  Salem  Yit.  Bee. 
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(printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  122,  415,  vol.  4,  p.  357,  vol.  6,  p. 
256;  Lincoln,  Waldo  Genealogy,  vol.  1,  p.  310.] 

313.  Mehitable  (Pedrick)  Story,  1758-1847.  Oval 

miniature,  by  William  Verstille.  Measurements, 
2%  in.  X  2%  in.  Half-length  figure,  face  two- 
thirds  front.  Lace  cap  and  kerchief,  dark  blue 
dress.  Yellow  and  green  background. 

Gift  of  Mias  Marcia  Tucker  Mansfield,  19SS. 

Mehitable  (Pedrick)  Story,  the  second  wife  of  Dr. 
Elisha  Story,  was  baptized  at  Marblehead,  June  4,  1758, 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Mehitable  (Stacey)  Pedrick. 
Her  father.  Major  John  Pedrick,  was  a  zeaJous  patriot 
and  was  one  of  the  party  at  the  North  Bridge,  Salem,  in 
the  famous  struggle  at  the  inception  of  the  Eevolution. 
The  Pedrick  home  was  on  Pickett  Street,  Marblehead, 
and  here  his  daughter  passed  her  early  youth.  After 
her  marriage  to  Dr.  Story  her  home  was  near  the  Town 
House  on  Washington  Street,  where  they  reared  their 
large  family.  Their  son.  Chief  Justice  Story,  writes  of 
his  mother  thus:  “She  was  a  young  woman  nineteen 
years  of  age  when  she  married  and  assumed  the  care  of 
seven  children  of  a  previous  mother,  was  slight  in  her 
frame,  but  handsome  and  vivacious  and  of  a  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution.”  Mrs.  Story  died  at  East  Boston  on  August  9, 
1847.  [See  Marblehead  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  pp. 
390,  494,  495,  vol.  2,  pp.  324,  326;  Boads,  History  and 
Traditions  of  Marblehead,  pp.  Ill,  344,  345,  348 ;  Essex 
Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  50,  p.  304-312.] 

314.  Nancy  (Blood)  Story,  1790-1839.  Oil,  by  un¬ 

known  artist.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Seated 
figure,  almost  full  face.  Lace  bonnet,  pink  rib¬ 
bons.  Large  lace  collar. 

Gift  of  Henry  A.  Kittredge,  191S. 

Nancy  (Blood)  Story  was  of  Hollis,  New  Hampshire, 
baptized  there  August  27,  1790,  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel  Blood.  She  married  (int.)  March  22,  1823, 
John  Story,  son  of  John  Ruddock  and  Judith  (Mahew) 
Story,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Elisha  Story  of  Marblehead. 
John  Story  was  a  mariner  and  died  in  Lynn,  December 
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14,  1859.  Nancy  (Blood)  Story  died  December  14,  1839. 
John  Story’s  second  wife  was  Catherine  Putnam  of  New 
York,  whom  he  married  March  26,  1846.  [See  Worces¬ 
ter,  History  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  p.  367 ;  Essex  Lnst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  51,  p.  45;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  4, 
p.  357.] 

315.  William  Stoky,  1774-1864.  Oil,  by  Charles 
Osgood.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Half-length 
portrait,  face  nearly  front.  Elderly  man,  some¬ 
what  bald,  gray  hair  and  side  whiskers.  White 
stock,  black  coat.  Dark  background. 

Bequest  of  Miss  E.  A.  Story,  before  1918. 

William  Story,  merchant  and  master  mariner,  was 
probably  born  in  Malden,  August  18,  1774,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Elisha  Story  and  his  first  wife,  Ruth  (Ruddock) 
Story.  He  commanded  the  ship  Friendship  in  1804 
when  she  made  her  successful  voyages  between  Salem  and 
China  or  Sumatra.  Other  vessels  included  the  brigs 
Franklin,  1817,  Cygnet,  1822,  of  which  he  was  master 
and  the  Susan  and  Sarah,  1824,  also  the  schooner  Sally, 
1826,  both  of  which  latter  vessels  he  owned  as  well  as 
commanded.  He  married  August  6,  1797,  Elizabeth  Pat¬ 
ten,  bom  December  6,  1775,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Hulen)  Patten  of  Marblehead.  Mrs.  Story 
died  in  Salem  Febmary  22,  1856,  and  Captain  Story 
passed  away  March  17,  1864.  [See  Corey,  History  of 
Malden,  p.  742;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  51,  p.  46; 
Hichens,  Salem  Ship  Registers,  pp.  37,  65,  114,  169,  179 ; 
Marblehead  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  380,  vol.  2,  p. 
413;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  329;  also  ref¬ 
erences  for  Elisha  Story.] 

316.  Eliza  Baetlett  (Speaoue)  Steono,  1810- 

Oil,  by  Charles  Osgood,  1836.  Canvas,  29  in.  x 
25  in.  Half-length  figure,  three-quarters  face. 
Looking  down  to  right  at  an  open  book.  Dark 
brown  hair,  parted  in  center,  worn  over  ears. 
Low-cut  white  dress,  red  shawl.  Dark  back¬ 
ground. 

Lent  by  Richard  8.  Stearns,  1927. 
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Eliza  Bartlett  (Sprague)  Strong  was  baptized  in 
Salem,  October  1,  1810,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eliza 
(Bartlett)  Sprague,  Her  father  was  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Essex  Bar  and  her  mother,  the  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett  of  Haverhill,  for  many  years 
High  Sheriff  of  Essex  County.  Eliza  B.  Sprague  was 
married  on  September  9,  1835,  at  Salem,  to  Maltby 
Strong,  M.  D.,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  bom  November 
24,  1796,  at  Heath,  Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph 
and  Sophia  (Woodbridge)  Strong.  Dr.  Maltby  Strong 
and  his  wife  resided  for  many  years  in  Rochester,  where 
he  served  as  its  mayor  and  to  his  interest  the  city  owed 
much  of  its  early  prosperity.  He  died  August  5,  1878, 
and  was  survived  by  his  wife.  There  were  no  children. 
[See  Rochester  Democrat,  issue  of  August  6,  1878; 
Heath,  Mass.,  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  p.  58;  Salem  Vit, 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  314,  vol.  4,  p.  358;  Dwight, 
History  of  the  Strong  Family,  vol.  1,  p.  362,] 

Stuabt,  Chaeles  I,  see  Charles  I. 

Stueois,  Anne  Cushing,  see  Paine,  Anne  Cush¬ 
ing  (Sturgis). 

317.  Elizabeth  Oene  (Paine)  Stuegis,  1826-1911. 
Oval  oil,  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  29  in.  x 
24  in.  Waist-length  figure,  three-quarters  face. 
Drop  earrings.  Low,  white,  standing  collar 
shows  above  black  lace  tie  and  lx)w  at  neck.  Very 
narrow  buff  vestee  shows  at  front  of  blue  dress. 
A  row  of  small  buttons  trims  one  side  of  vestee. 
Back  of  red  chair  shows  in  warm  dark  back¬ 
ground. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  0.  P.  Sturgis,  1909. 

Elizabeth  Orae  (Paine)  Sturgis  was  born  at  Boston 
March  27,  1826,  the  daughter  of  Frederick  W.  Paine 
and  his  wife,  Anne  Cushing  (Sturgis)  Paine.  Elizabeth 
Orae  Paine  married  on  August  14,  1851,  at  Boston,  her 
cousin,  Henry  Parkman  Sturgis.  She  was  his  second 
wife.  His  first  wife  was  Goorgianna  Howard,  who  bore 
him  eight  children.  She  died  in  1850.  Mr.  Sturgis  was 
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born  in  Boston,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Russell  and  Susan 
(Parkman)  Sturgis.  Soon  after  their  marriage  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sturgis  went  with  her  husband  to  Manila, 
where  he  had  large  business  interests.  They  remained 
there  for  several  years,  then  returned  to  Boston  in  1856, 
where  they  resided  until  1867.  Mr.  Sturgis  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  famous  mercantile  house  of  Russell  and  Sturgis 
of  Manila.  He  died  in  London  in  December,  1869.  Mrs. 
Sturgis  passed  away  at  her  home  on  Chestnut  Street  in 
Salem,  April  25,  1911.  [See  Salem  Directory,  1911; 
Paine,  Genealogical  Notes  on  the  Paine  Family  of 
Worcester,  p.  25;  Ellery  and  Bowditch,  Pickering  Gene¬ 
alogy,  vol.  2,  p.  524;  Salem  Evening  News,  issue  of  Apr. 
26,  1911.] 

318.  Eliza  (Grant)  Stmonds,  1800-1883.  Oil,  by 

J.  Harvey  Young.  Canvas,  11%  in.  x  9%  in. 
Three-quarters  length,  seated  figure,  facing  left, 
eyes  front.  Dark  hair  parted  in  center.  Small 
white  collar,  red  and  black  bow  tie,  dark  dress, 
hands  folded  in  lap.  Pink  upholstered  armchair. 
Green  curtain  on  right,  landscape  through  win¬ 
dow  on  left. 

Eliza  (Grant)  Symonds  was  bom  July  13,  1800,  in 
Salem,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Reeves)  Grant, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Salem.  On  December  25, 
1822,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Benjamin  Symonds. 
She  passed  away  at  her  home,  98  Federal  Street,  Salem, 
September  15,  1883,  surviving  her  husband.  [See  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  15,  p.  122;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  4,  p.  366.] 

319.  Eliza  Maria  Stmonds,  1826-1896.  Lucretia 

Hawes  Stmonds,  1826-  .  Oil,  by  J.  Harvey 

Yoimg.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Group,  two 
yoimg  women,  waist  length,  almost  full  face. 
Each  has  hair  parted  in  center,  white  muslin 
collar  and  long  curls  falling  to  shoulders.  They 
hold  book.  Landscape  in  background. 

Gift  of  Mia»  Maria  Grant,  1922. 

(To  he  continued) 


SHIP  REGISTERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
NEWBURYPORT. 

1789-1870. 


Compiled  from  the  Newbuetpoet  Custom  House 
Records,  Now  on  Deposit  at  the  Essex 
Institute. 


(Cffntinned  from  Vol.  LX XII,  page  174) 


Strong,  pink  stern  sch.,  34  tons;  built  Rowley,  1813; 
length,  46  ft. ;  breadth,  13  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  4  in.  Reg. 
Apr.  26,  1839.  Isaac  Clark,  Benjamin  Brown,  both  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  Me.,  owners;  Isaac  Clark,  jr.,  master. 

Strong,  sch.,  81  tons;  built  Newbury,  1816;  length,  62 
ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg.  Nov.  30, 
1819.  Daniel  Stevens,  Joseph  Stan  wood,  jr.,  owners;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Whitmore,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  26,  1822.  Daniel 
Stevens,  Joseph  Stanwood,  owners;  Joseph  Hutchins,  master. 
Reg.  Apr.  14,  1823.  Joseph  Hutchins  of  Newbury,  WiUiam 
Huse,  owners;  Joseph  Hutchins,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  5,  1824. 
Joseph  Hutchins,  owner;  Joseph  Hutchins,  master. 

Success,  bgtne.,  147  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1784; 
length,  68  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  3  in. 
Reg.  Mar.  15,  1790.  Nicholas  Johnson,  owner;  Hezekiah 
Goodhue,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  19,  1794.  Joshua  Carter, 
Nicholas  Johnson,  owners;  Michael  Titcomb,  master.  Reg. 
May  29,  1795.  Charles  Bradbury,  James  Reid,  owners;  John 
Bagley,  master. 

Success,  sch.,  38  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1787;  length, 
47  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  10  in.;  deptii,  6  ft.  Reg.  Jan. 
22,  1796.  Abel  Greenleaf,  owner;  William  Greenough,  jr., 
master.  Reg.  May  15,  1800.  Joseph  Teel,  owner;  Christo¬ 
pher  Bassett,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  6,  1800.  Joseph  Teel, 
owner;  Christopher  Bassett,  master. 

Success,  sch.,  74  tons;  Wilt  Newbury,  1815;  length,  55 
ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  Sept. 
28,  1815.  Nicholas  Johnson,  jr.,  John  N.  Cushing,  Benja¬ 
min  G.  Johnson,  owners;  Jacob  Stevens,  jr.,  master.  Reg. 
July  27,  1820.  Nicholas  Johnson,  jr.,  John  N.  Cushing, 
owners;  Samuel  Brown,  master.  Reg.  May  11,  1821.  Jesse 
Thurlow  of  Newbury,  Moody  A.  Thurlo,  owners;  Moody  A. 
Thurlo,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  17,  1822.  Jonathan  S.  Burrill, 
jr.,  Paul  Langdon,  both  of  York,  Me.,  owners;  Paul  Lang- 
don,  master. 
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SuKEY,  sloop,  90  tons;  built  Wells,  1783;  length,  66  ft.; 
breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.  Reg.  Nov.  18,  1789.  Tris¬ 
tram  Coffin,  owner;  William  Follansbee,  master. 

SuKEY,  bgtne.,  161  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1791;  length, 
72  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  5  in.  Reg. 
Sept.  16,  1791.  Offin  Boardman,  owner;  Robert  Stevenson, 
master. 

SuKEY,  sch.,  92  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1795;  length,  67 
ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  3%  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.  Reg. 
Sept.  5,  1795.  Offin  Boardman,  jr.,  owner;  Moses  Goodrich, 
master. 

SuKEY,  brig,  124  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1795;  length,  68 
ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  3^^  in.  Reg. 
July  11,  1801.  Thomas  Cross,  owner;  Thomas  Cross,  master. 
Reg.  Aug.  3,  1804.  Thomas  Cross,  owner;  William  Huse, 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  1,  1807.  Micajah  Lunt,  owner;  Samuel 
Currier,  master.  Reg.  May  12,  1815;  altered  to  a  bgtne. 
Micajah  Lunt,  owner;  Josiah  Savory,  master.  Reg.  Nov. 
6,  1815.  Micajah  Lunt,  Stephen  Frothingham,  Thomas 
Buntin,  Thomas  Herbert,  owners;  Joseph  Buntin,  master. 
Reg.  Oct.  13,  1817.  Stephen  Frothingham,  Thomas  Buntin, 
owners ;  Thomas  Buntin,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  2,  1819. 
Stephen  Frothingham,  Moses  Atkinson,  John  Merrill,  own¬ 
ers;  William  Remick,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  12,  1821.  Stephen 
Frothingham,  John  Merrill,  owners;  Thomas  Morrison, 
master. 

Sultana,  sch.,  116  tons;  built  Brewer,  Me.,  1837;  length, 
78  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5V^  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Feb.  18,  1846.  Joseph  A.  Smith,  John  G. 
Smith,  both  of  Orrington,  Me.,  Daniel  Sargent,  Simon  Moul¬ 
ton,  Samuel  Copeland,  Joseph  Copeland,  William  Copeland, 
William  Vose,  all  of  Brewer,  Me.,  Stephen  Giles  of  Boston, 
owners;  Joseph  A.  Smith,  master, 

Surat,  ship,  346  tons;  built  Newbury,  1833;  length,  116 
ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  9  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Feb,  10,  1834.  John  Wills,  Nathaniel  Osgood, 
owners;  Nathaniel  Osgood,  master. 

Susan,  sch.,  64  tons;  Wilt  Amesbury,  1786;  length,  57 
ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  Apr. 
1,  1790.  Joseph  Marquand,  owner;  Nathaniel  Newman, 
master, 

Susan,  sch,,  64  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1789;  length,  57 
ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  17  ft.  3  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  Mar. 
7,  1801.  Moses  M,  Noyes  of  Boston,  owner;  Ebenezer  Pulci- 
fer,  master. 
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Susan,  sloop,  71  tons,  built  Newbury,  1803;  length,  63 
ft,  1  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  8^  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  2  in.  Keg. 
Feb.  1,  1803.  William  Wyer,  jr.,  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  Sewall 
Toppan,  owners;  Moses  Hale,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  5,  1804. 
Sewell  Toppan,  William  Wyer,  jr.,  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  own¬ 
ers;  John  S.  Hodge,  master. 

Susan,  sch.,  93  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1809;  length,  65 
ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  3%  in,;  depth,  8  ft.  6  in.  Reg. 
Feb.  17,  1810.  William  Bayley  of  Amesbury,  Philip  Currier 
of  Newbury,  Barzilla  Lombard  of  Salisbury,  owners;  Bar- 
zilla  Lombard,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  1, 1815.  Nathaniel  Smith, 
Joseph  Smith  Pike,  owners;  Joseph  Parsons,  master.  Reg. 
Mar,  20,  1830;  101  tons,  Joseph  S.  Pike,  owner;  Benjamin 
Barber,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  15,  1831.  John  Wood,  John 
Porter,  owners;  Benjamin  Barber,  master. 

Susan,  sch.,  71  tons;  buUt  No.  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1826; 
length,  63  ft. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  10  in.  Reg. 
Nov.  13,  1839.  Joseph  Hutchins  of  Newbury,  David  Ros- 
siter,  owners;  David  Rossiter,  master. 

Susan  Kelly,  sch.,  51  tons;  built  Essex,  1848;  length, 
57  ft. ;  breadth,  16  ft,  8^  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  3  in. ;  billet  head. 
Reg.  May  21,  1863.  Robert  Bagley  of  Newburyport,  Benja¬ 
min  F,  Small  of  New  York,  owners;  William  E,  Woodbury, 
master. 

Susan  Spoffabd,  brig,  198  tons;  built  Thomaston,  Me., 
1842;  length,  91  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  7^  in.;  depth, 
10  ft.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Nov.  9,  1844.  William  Spoffard 
of  Thomaston,  Me.,  Cephas  Starrett,  Sandford  Stanch,  John 
G.  Lovejoy,  Alfred  H.  Kimball,  Bradford  Kimball,  Benja¬ 
min  Sawyer,  Colson,  John  Spoffard,  Isaac  Ingraham,  all  of 
Thomaston,  Me.,  owners;  William  Spoffard,  master. 

Susanna,  sch.,  96  tons;  built  Newbury,  1786;  length,  66 
ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.  Reg.  Jan. 
20,  1790;  Joseph  Wells,  owner;  Jonathan  Coolidge,  master. 
Reg.  June  26,  1792.  Jonathan  Boardman,  owner;  William 
Boardman,  master. 

Susannah,  sch.,  97  tons ;  built  Ipswich,  1797 ;  length,  67 
ft.  8  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  ^  in.  Reg.  Dec. 
26,  1799.  Edmund  Kimball,  owner;  Ambrose  Davis,  master. 
Reg.  Dec.  4,  1800;  altered  to  a  brig;  123  tons.  Edmund 
Kimball,  owner;  Ambrose  Davis,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  19,  1804. 
Edmund  Kimball,  owner;  John  Babbage,  master.  Reg.  Apr. 
3,  1811;  altered  to  a  bgtne.  William  Hoyt,  William  Bayley, 
owners;  John  Waite,  master. 

SuwAEEOW,  brig,  198  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1803;  length. 
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79  ft. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  1  in.  Keg.  Dec.  6, 
1803.  Israel  Thorndike,  William  Leach  of  Beverly,  owners; 
William  Leach,  jr.,  master. 

Swan,  bgtne.,  178  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1784;  length, 
76  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  7  in.  Reg. 
Jan.  1,  1790.  Benjamin  Perkins,  Abel  Greenleaf,  owners; 
John  Perkins,  master. 

Swan,  bgtne.,  129  tons;  built  Newbury,  1795;  length,  65 
ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  7l^  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  9%  in.  Keg. 
Dec.  19,  1795.  Abel  Greenleaf,  owner;  Benjamin  Glazier, 
master.  Reg.  Feb.  18,  1800.  Andrew  Frothingham,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Frothingham,  owners ;  Abel  Lunt,  master.  Keg. 
Mar.  19,  1804.  John  Pillsbury,  Samuel  French,  John 
Boardman,  William  Eaton,  owners;  Charles  Cook,  jr., 
master.  Reg.  Aug.  9,  1804.  Thomas  C.  Amory  of 
Boston,  Ebenezer  Stocker  of  Newbury,  William  Faris,  own¬ 
ers;  George  Nowell,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  1,  1804.  Ebenezer 
Stocker  of  Newbury,  William  Faris,  owners;  Ebenezer  Hoyt, 
master. 

Swan,  sch.,  70  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1797;  length,  61  ft. 
6  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  IIV^  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4V^  in.  Reg. 
Apr.  29,  1797.  Livermore  Whittridge  of  Beverly,  owner; 
Joshua  Foster,  master. 

Swan,  bgtne.,  216  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1814;  length,  83 
ft.  2  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  3  in. ;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Aug.  12,  1815.  Thomas  Carter  of  Newbury,  owner; 
Ammi  R.  Smith,  master. 

Swan,  sch.,  94  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1817;  length, 
68  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  1^^  in.  Reg. 
May  24,  1821.  William  Davis,  owner;  John  Wade,  master. 

Swift,  brig,  114  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1805;  length,  75 
ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  11^  in.  Reg.  Nov. 
6,  1805.  John  Davenport,  owner;  John  Bagley,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  11,  1806.  John  Davenport,  owner;  Jeremiah 
Young,  master.  Reg.  June  15,  1815;  altered  to  bgtne.,  161 
tons.  James  Prince,  Joseph  O’Brien  of  Newhury,  owners; 
Jeremiah  Elliot,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  29,  1810.  Benjamin 
Merrill,  owner;  James  Clarkson,  master. 

Swift,  sch.,  45  tons;  "captured  in  war  by  citizens  of 
U.  S.,”  1814;  length,  51  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  14  ft.  3  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  1  in.  Reg.  Apr.  1,  1817.  Stephen  S.  Hodge, 
Thomas  Swain,  Stephen  Swain,  William  Thompson,  William 
Friend,  owners;  Thomas  Swain,  master. 

Sylph,  sch.,  43  tons ;  built  Cohasset,  1814 ;  length,  51  ft. ; 
breadth,  17  ft.  5  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  Reg.  Oct.  30,  1834.  Robert 
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Blasdel  of  Orland,  Me,,  Bliss  Blodget  of  Bucksport,  Me., 
owners;  Robert  Blasdel,  master. 

Sylph,  sch.,  53  tons;  built  Newbury,  1819;  length,  55 
ft.  8  in. ;  breadth,  15  ft.  6  in, ;  depth,  7  ft.  1  in.  Reg,  July 
13,  1840.  Stillman  W.  Robinson,  John  J.  Robinson,  both 
of  Harrington,  Me.,  owners;  Stillman  W.  Robinson,  master. 

Syren,  bgtne.,  137  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1810;  length, 
68  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8^  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  10^  in.; 
figure  head,  bust.  Reg.  July  9,  1810.  Robert  Foster,  James 
Rowell  of  Salisbury,  David  Currier  of  Amesbury,  owners; 
James  Rowell,  master. 

Syren,  bgtne.,  181  tons;  built  Newbury,  1815;  length, 
80  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  8^  in,;  depth,  11  ft.  4%  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  12,  1815.  Benjamin  Peirce  of  New¬ 
bury,  owner;  Levi  S.  Hotchkis,  master. 

Tahmiroo,  sch.,  127  tons ;  built  Belfast,  Me.,  1846 ;  length, 
86  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  11  in.;  billet 
head,  Reg.  Mar.  28,  1853.  Nahum  Perkins  of  Topsham, 
Me.,  Benjamin  Davis,  jr.,  Ezra  Lunt,  William  H.  Lunt, 
Edward  Lunt,  owners;  Paul  Johnson,  master.  Reg.  Mar. 
25,  i854.  Nahum  Perkins  of  Topsham,  Me.,  Benjamin 
Davis,  jr.,  Ezra  Lunt,  William  H.  Lunt,  Edward  Lunt,  own¬ 
ers;  Paul  Johnson,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  5,  1854.  Nahum 
Perkins  of  Topsham,  Me.,  Benjamin  Davis,  jr.,  Ezra  Lunt, 
William  H.  Lunt,  Edward  Lunt,  owners;  Paul  Johnson,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Oct.  31,  1855.  Nahum  Perkins  of  Topsham,  Me., 
Benjamin  Davis,  jr.,  Ezra  Lunt,  William  H.  Lunt,  Edward 
W.  Lunt,  owners;  Paul  Johnson,  master. 

Talisman,  barque,  346  tons;  built  Newbury,  1843;  lei^h, 
113  ft.;  breadth,  26  ft.;  depth,  13  ft.;  billet  head.  Keg. 
Dec.  6,  1843.  William  Parsons,  jr.,  Benjamin  K.  Hough, 
jr.,  Gorham  P.  Low,  all  of  Gloucester,  owners;  George  W. 
Somes,  master. 

Talbot,  ship,  623  tons;  built  Newbury,  1837;  length,  140 
ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  31  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  15  ft.  7  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Dec.  22,  1837.  John  Currier,  jr.,  of  Newbury, 
Ebenezer  Stone,  Nathaniel  Noyes,  jr.,  William  Balch,  own¬ 
ers;  John  Story,  master. 

Tally  Ho,  ship,  430  tons;  huilt  Newbury,  1823;  length, 
119  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  28  ft.  3^  in.;  depth,  14  ft.  1%  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  14,  1824.  Russell  Glover  of  Boston, 
owner;  Russell  Glover,  master. 

Tartar,  sch.,  27  tons;  built  Kittery,  1782;  length,  41  ft. 
5  in. ;  breadth,  13  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  5  ft.  10  in. ;  figure  head. 
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man.  Eeg.  Dec.  2,  1794.  Laurence  Spitzenfield,  Nicholas 
Spitzenfield,  owners;  Laurence  Spitzenfield,  master. 

Tasso,  barque,  286  tons;  built  Newbury,  1831;  length, 
104  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.;  depth,  12  ft.;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Dec.  7,  1831.  Edward  S.  Rand,  owner;  Jeremiah  P. 
Wood,  master. 

Teazer,  sch.,  60  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1818;  length, 
56  ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  16  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  6^^  in.  Reg. 
July  18,  1818.  Edmund  Bartlet,  owner;  Joseph  Hutchins, 
master. 

Telemachus,  brig,  135  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1799; 
length,  69  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  7^ 
in.  Reg.  Nov.  18,  1799.  Benjamin  Hopkins  of  Wellfieet, 
Eben  Parsons  of  Boston,  owners ;  Benjamin  Hopkins,  master. 

Temora,  ship,  318  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1833;  length, 
109 ;  breadth,  25  ft.  5  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  8V^  in. ;  billet  head. 
Reg.  June  3,  1833.  Edward  Titcomb,  jr.,  Samuel  Titcomb, 
William  B.  Titcomb,  Ebenezer  Stedman,  owners;  Prescot 
Spaulding,  jr.,  master. 

Tennyson,  ship,  1247  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1865. 
Reg.,  1865.  William  Graves  and  others,  owners. 

Thalia,  barque,  296  tons;  built  Newbury,  1833;  length, 
107  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  61/^  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  3^  in. ; 
billet  head.  Reg.  June  5,  1833.  Stephen  Frothingham, 
Michael  Titcomb,  Micajah  Lunt,  Micajah  Lunt,  jr.,  Ezra 
Lunt,  owners ;  George  Lunt,  master. 

Thankful,  sch.,  129  tons;  built  Scituate,  1797;  length, 
76  ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  10  in.  Reg.  July 
14,  1798.  Abner  Wood,  Enoch  Pierce,  Pearson  Brown,  Mayo 
Gerrish,  both  of  Newbury,  Nicholas  Pierce,  owners;  Nicho¬ 
las  Pierce,  master. 

Thomas,  ship,  230  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1784;  length, 
86  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  4^  in.; 
figure  head,  man.  Reg.  Dec.  21,  1789.  Thomas  Thomas, 
owner ;  Thomas  Thomas,  master.  Reg.  June  19,  1797.  Jona¬ 
than  Gage,  John  Balch,  Pearson  Brown  of  Newbury,  owners; 
Henry  Stover,  master. 

Thomas,  ship,  236  tons;  built  Berwick,  1806;  length,  86 
ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.;  depth,  12  ft.  5/10  in.  Reg.  June 
30,  1809.  Abraham  Jackson,  Henry  Jackson,  owners;  Henry 
Jackson,  master. 

Thomas,  pink  stern  sch.,  49  tons;  built  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Me.,  1814;  length,  51  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  6^  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  1%  in.  Reg.  Nov.  9,  1837.  Nathan  S.  Hammon 
of  Gouldsborough,  Me.,  owner;  Nathan  S.  Hammon,  master. 
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Thoosa,  brig,  110  tons;  built  Essex,  1833;  length,  73  ft.; 
breadth,  19  ft.  41/^  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  10  in. ;  billet  head.  Reg. 
Jan.  13,  1845.  Benjamin  P.  Dow,  Nicholas  Varina,  owners; 
Nicholas  Varina,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  1,  1845.  Benjamin 
P.  Dow,  Nicholas  Varina,  both  of  Newburyport,  owners; 
Stephen  Goodwin,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  6,  1846.  Bard  Plum¬ 
mer,  Josiah  Bradley,  Woodbury  Masters,  owners;  Samuel  D. 
Hoyt,  master. 

Thoen,  ship,  298  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1815;  length,  98 
ft.  8  in. ;  breadth,  26  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  13  ft.  1  in. ;  billet  head. 
Reg.  May  3,  1815.  Benjamin  Willis  of  Boston,  owner;  Elisha 
T.  Holms,  master. 

These  Beothebs,  sloop,  77  tons;  built  Newburyport, 
1792;  length,  66  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  6  ft. 
6  in.  Reg.  May  14,  1792.  Joseph  Stanwood,  owner;  Joseph 
Stanwood,  master. 

These  Beothebs,  sch.,  138  tons;  built  Newcastle,  1799; 
length,  74  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  10  in. ;  depth,  9  ft.  6  in. 
Reg.  Aug.  13,  1803.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Richard  Adams, 
master.  Reg.  Mar.  7,  1804.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Lemuel 
Parsons,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  27,  1805.  David  Coffin,  owner; 
Jonathan  Moulton,  master. 

Thbee  Beothebs,  sch.,  87  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1800; 
length,  65  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  2V^  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in. 
Reg.  June  7,  1810.  John  Pearson,  owner;  Daniel  Dennis, 
master. 

Theee  Beothebs,  sch.,  106  tons;  built  Brewer,  1814; 
length,  69  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  11  in.  Reg. 
Feb.  6,  1816.  John  Pearson,  owner;  Jabez  Lurvey,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  27,  1816.  John  Pearson,  owner;  Moses  Brown, 
jr.,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  9,  1819;  altered  to  a  bgtne.;  153 
tons.  John  Pearson,  owner;  William  Rogers,  master. 

Thbee  Feiends,  bgtne.,  150  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1784; 
length,  70  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  2  in. 
Reg.  June  23,  1790.  Uriah  Fletcher,  .^exander  Caldwell, 
James  Merril,  owners;  James  Merril,  master. 

Theee  Feiends,  sloop,  72  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1785; 
length,  61  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.  Reg. 
Oct.  23,  1789.  William  Coombes,  owner;  Ebenezer  Wheel¬ 
wright,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  10,  1793.  William  Coombs, 
Philip  Coombs,  owner.  Reg.  Aug.  15,  1794.  William 
Coombs,  Philip  Coombs,  owners;  George  Norton,  master. 
Reg.  Jan.  2,  1796;  101  tons.  Philip  Coombs,  William 
Coombs,  owners;  George  Norton,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  21, 
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1799.  William  Coombs,  Philip  Coombs,  owners;  Ephraim 
N.  Toppan,  master. 

Thbee  Sisters,  sch.,  99  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1795; 
length,  58  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  7%  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  1 
in.  Reg.  Mar.  4,  1795.  Joseph  Sevier,  owner;  Joseph  Sevier, 
master.  Reg.  Oct.  15,  1796.  Joseph  Sevier,  owner;  Joseph 
Sevier,  master. 

Three  Sisters,  sch.,  79  tons;  built  HaverhiU,  1801; 
length,  61  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg. 
May  31,  1810.  John  Boardman,  owner;  John  T.  Ross,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Jan.  2,  1811,  John  Gardiner,  William  B.  Bowlin, 
both  of  Newbury,  Nathaniel  B.  Bailey,  owners;  William  B. 
Bowlin,  master.  Reg.  June  5,  1811.  John  Gardiner, 
Nathaniel  Bailey,  owners;  Nathaniel  Stanwood,  master. 

Three  Sons,  brig,  227  tons ;  built  Salisbury,  1809 ;  length, 
84  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  11%  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  5%  in. 
Reg.  Aug.  2,  1809.  Salem  Woodward,  owner;  Salem  Wood¬ 
ward,  master. 

Tipsburg,  brig,  137  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1796;  length, 
71  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  2%  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  6  in.  Reg. 
June  25,  1796.  Caleb  Stark  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  owner; 
David  Farley,  master. 

Tom,  sch.,  119  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1801;  length,  74 
ft. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  2%  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  5%  in.  Reg.  June 
4,  1801.  TTiomas  March  Clark,  Orlando  Bagley  Merrill  of 
Newbury,  Robert  Foster  of  Amesbury,  owners;  Edmund  Win¬ 
gate,  master. 

Tom,  sch.,  49  tons;  built  Newbury,  1819;  length,  51  ft. 
7  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  %  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  %  in.  Reg.  Jan. 
31,  1820.  Stephen  Howard,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Henry  Froth- 
ingham,  owners;  Caleb  Woodbury,  master. 

Tom  Bowline,  sch.,  71  tons;  built  Newbury,  1817;  length, 
57  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  10%  in. 
Reg.  Jan.  24,  1821.  Joseph  P.  Russell,  owner;  Amos  Den¬ 
nis,  master. 

Topaz,  brig,  213  tons;  built  Newbury,  1807;  length,  83 
ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  2  in.  Reg.  Nov. 
25,  1807.  Benjamin  Peirce,  owner;  Moses  Knight,  master. 

Transit,  sloop,  57  tons;  huilt  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1816; 
length,  61  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  7  in.  Reg. 
July  21,  1827.  Moses  Merrill,  John  Greenleaf,  jr.,  both  of 
Newburyport,  John  Merrill,  Moses  P.  Little,  both  of  New¬ 
bury,  owners;  John  Wade,  master. 

Transit,  ship,  395  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1836-37;  length, 
122  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  3  in.; 
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billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  5,  1837.  William  Caldwell  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  Charles  Hill  of  Boston,  Gershon  Winsor  of  Duxbury, 
owners;  Gershon  Winsor,  master. 

Traveller,  sch.,  120  tons;  built  Duxbury,  1802;  length, 
69  ft. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  10  in. ;  depth,  10  ft.  4  in.  Reg.  June 
23,  1804.  Edmund  Freeman,  owner;  Benj[ami]n  Batchel- 
der,  master. 

Tr;1VELLeh,  sch.,  86  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1802;  length, 
64  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  11%  in.  Reg. 
June  18,  1802.  Samuel  Lee  of  Marblehead,  William  Lee  of 
Marblehead,  owners;  John  Tucker,  master. 

Traveller,  brig,  138  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1803;  length, 
68  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  4%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  Reg. 
July  21,  1803.  Robert  Foster,  Steven  Bartlet,  both  of  New- 
buryport,  Nathaniel  Ring,  Ralph  Cross  Flanders,  both  of 
Salisbury,  owners;  Ralph  C.  Flanders,  master.  Reg.  Dec. 
29,  1804.  Ralph  C.  Flanders,  Robert  Foster,  Nathaniel 
Ring,  Jonathan  Ireland,  owners;  Daniel  Wright,  master. 

Traveller,  sch.,  77  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1813; 
length,  57  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  9  ft.; 
figure  head,  man.  Reg.  Nov.  26,  1818.  Moses  Brown  of 
Seabrook,  N.  H.,  Henry  Atwood,  owners ;  Moses  Brown,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  May  9,  1821.  John  Boardman,  owner;  John  Lam¬ 
bert,  master. 

Treaty,  sch.,  104  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1804;  length,  70 
ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  21  ft.  7  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  11  in;  figure  head. 
Reg.  Nov.  9,  1804.  Israel  Morrill,  Robert  Fowler,  both  of 
Salisbury,  owners;  Edward  Wadleigh,  master.  Reg.  Dec. 
18,  1805.  Israel  Morrill,  Robert  Fowler,  both  of  Salisbury, 
owners;  William  Colby,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  12,  1806.  Israel 
Morrill,  Robert  Fowler,  both  of  Salisbury,  owners;  William 
Colby,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  18,  1807.  Israel  MorriU  and 
Robert  Fowler  of  Salisbury,  owners;  William  Colby,  master. 
Reg.  Sept.  11,  1812;  altered  to  a  bgtne.;  145  tons.  Andrew 
Davis,  Robert  ElweU,  3d,  both  of  Gloucester,  owners; 
Andrew  Davis,  master. 

Trial,  sch.,  119  tons;  built  Waldoboro,  1803;  length,  76 
ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  8  ft.  2  in.  Reg.  Dec.  27, 
1810.  Nathaniel  Smith,  jr.,  Richard  Luce,  both  of  Boston, 
owners;  Richard  Luce,  master. 

Trinidada,  bgtne.,  82  tons;  built  Appoquinimink,  Del., 
1783;  length,  64  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  10  in.;  depth, 
7  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  Sept.  4,  1794.  Benjamin  Connor,  owner; 
Benjamin  Connor,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  27,  1795.  Benjamin 
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Lunt,  owner;  Benjamin  Lunt,  master.  Keg,  Aug.  25,  1795. 
Thomas  Thomas,  owner;  John  Thorlo,  jr.,  master. 

Tkio,  sch.,  78  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1845;  length,  64  ft. 

6  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  Apr.  4,  1845. 
Thomas  Gunney,  jr.,  Benjamin  Hawkes,  both  of  Marblehead, 
owners;  Thomas  Peach,  master. 

Tbiton,  sch.,  107  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1801;  length, 
71  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  1  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg.  Aug.  7, 
1801.  Andrew  Frothingham,  Benjamin  Frothingham,  own¬ 
ers;  Joseph  Russell,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  7,  1803.  John  Pills- 
bury,  Samuel  French,  Henry  Furlong,  owners;  Henry  Fur¬ 
long,  master.  Reg.  May  3,  1804;  altered  to  a  brig.  John 
Pillsbury,  Samuel  French,  Henry  Furlong,  owners;  Henry 
Furlong,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  14,  1805;  151  tons.  John  Pils- 
bury,  Samuel  French,  Henry  Furlong,  owners;  Henry  Fur¬ 
long,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  25,  1806.  Henry  Furlong,  John 
Pilsbury,  Samuel  French,  jr.,  owners;  John  Elliot,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  15,  1806.  Abner  Wood,  owner;  John  Elliot, 
master. 

Tbiton,  sch.,  55  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1831;  length, 
58  ft.;  breadth,  16  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  8  in.  Reg.  May 
16,  1831.  James  C.  Doane  of  Cohasset,  owner;  John  Creed, 
master. 

Triumph,  sch.,  52  tons ;  built  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  1851 ; 
length,  52  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  1  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Apr.  21,  1858.  William  N.  Lawrence, 
Edward  Sampson,  both  of  New  York,  owners;  W.  N.  Law¬ 
rence,  master. 

Tkombadour,  ship,  1199  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1854; 
length,  191  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  36  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  18  ft.  4 
in. ;  billet  head.  Reg.  Mar.  6,  1854.  William  Hammond  of 
Marblehead,  John  B.  Robinson,  Francis  Fisher,  Eben  S. 
Fisher,  Francis  R.  Fisher,  all  of  the  firm  of  Fi^er  &  Co. 
of  Boston,  owners;  Knott  Frederick,  master. 

Trumpet,  sch.,  71  tons;  built  Essex,  1835;  length,  61  ft.; 
breadth,  17  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.;  billet  head.  Reg. 
Dec.  5,  1845.  David  Ames  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  owner ;  David 
Ames,  master. 

Tryal,  sch.,  108  tons;  built  Sandwich,  1804;  length,  70 
ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  3  in.  Reg.  Mar. 
30,  1810.  WiUiam  Cook,  owner;  Thomas  Pritchett,  master. 
Reg.  Dec.  11,  1811.  Isaac  Stone,  John  Cook,  owners; 
William  Carrick,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  26,  1815;  altered  to  a 
bgtne.  John  Cook,  Elias  Cook,  owners;  James  Robbins, 
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master.  Eeg.  Nov.  1,  1817.  John  Huntington,  Stephen 
Sergeant,  Orlando  S.  Bayley,  all  of  Amesbury,  owners;  John 
Huntington,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  7,  1819.  David  Currier  of 
Salisbury,  Stephen  Sergeant,  John  Huntington,  both  of 
Amesbury,  owners;  John  Huntington,  master. 

Teyall,  bgtne.,  105  tons;  built  Hallowell,  1795;  length, 
71  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  4^  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg.  Dec. 
30,  1795.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Samuel  Chandler,  master. 
Eeg.  Jan.  17,  1799.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Joseph  N.  Wood¬ 
man,  master. 

Tula,  brig,  181  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1868.  Reg., 
1868.  R.  and  C.  M.  Bayley,  owners. 

Two  Beothees,  sch.,  52  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1786; 
length,  52  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  Reg. 
Jan.  6,  1791.  Stephen  Howard,  Nathaniel  Butler,  owners; 
Stephen  Howard,  master.  Reg.  June  27,  1791.  Daniel 
Richards,  owner;  Daniel  Richards,  master. 

Two  Beothees,  bgtne.,  138  tons;  built  Bradford,  1788; 
length,  67  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.  Reg.  May 
25,  1790.  William  Wyer,  owner;  William  Wyer,  master. 

Two  Brothers,  sloop,  53  tons;  built  Wells,  1788;  length, 
57  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  Reg.  Dec. 
20,  1797.  John  Pearson,  jr.,  owner;  Samuel  Bowers,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Aug.  29,  1798.  John  Pearson,  jr.,  owner;  William 
Griffin,  master. 

Two  Beothees,  brig,  202  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1802; 
length,  77  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  8^  in.;  depth,  12  ft. 
41/4  in*  Reg.  Nov.  22,  1802.  Richard  Curier,  Richard  Cur- 
ier,  jr.,  Enoch  Curier,  all  of  Amesbury,  David  Curier  of 
Salisbury,  owners;  Robert  Follansbee,  master. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  110  tons;  built  Georgetown,  1806; 
length,  64  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft. ;  depth,  9  ft.  4^  in.  Eeg. 
Apr.  27,  1815.  Samuel  Rolfe,  Anthony  Knap,  owners; 
Charles  Cook,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  June  16,  1818 ;  altered  to  a 
bgtne.  Samuel  Rolfe,  Anthony  Knap,  owners;  Charles 
Davenport,  master. 

Two  Friends,  sch.,  68  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1791; 
length,  57  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg. 
Jan.  14,  1791.  George  Searle,  Joseph  Tyler,  owners;  WU- 
liam  Ome,  master. 

Two  Friends,  ship,  147  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1794; 
length,  69  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4^  in.;  depth,  11  ft. 
2%  in.  Reg.  Feb.  16,  1795.  James  Worsley  of  Beverly, 
Gardner  L.  Chandler  of  Boston,  owners;  James  Worsley, 
master. 
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Two  Fkiends,  bgtne.,  148  tons;  built  Hallowell,  1795; 
length,  71  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft. ;  depth,  11  ft.  Reg.  Nov. 
26,  1795.  John  Balch,  Jonathan  Gage,  owners;  William  Mil- 
bery,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  22,  1796.  Robert  Harris  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  owner;  William  Y.  Mirrile,  master. 

Two  Feiends,  sch.,  74  tons ;  built  Bradford,  1798 ;  length, 
62  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Reg. 
Apr.  26,  1798.  Henry  Thorndike  of  Beverly,  William  Ray¬ 
mond  of  Beverly,  owners;  John  Down,  master. 

Two  SiSTEBS,  sch.,  81  tons ;  built  Amesbury,  1816 ;  length, 
65  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  Feb.  27, 
1824.  Edward  Stone,  Seward  Lee,  both  of  Beverly,  owmers; 
Andrew  Larcom,  master. 

Two  SiSTEKS,  sch.,  72  tons ;  built  Haverhill,  1818 ;  length, 
61  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  7^  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4^  in. 
Reg.  Apr.  2,  1818.  Josiah  Foster,  3d,  of  Beverly,  owner; 
Samuel  Obear,  master. 

Two  Sons,  sch.,  106  tons;  built  Newbury,  1804;  length, 

69  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8^  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  3  in.  Reg. 
Jan.  26,  1805.  Moses  Wheeler,  owner;  John  P.  Clark,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Jan.  6,  1806.  Moses  Wheeler,  owner;  John  Dole, 
master.  Reg.  Oct.  20,  1806.  Moses  Wheeler,  owner;  John 
Rutherford,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  28,  1809.  Moses  Wheeler, 
owner;  John  Rutherford,  master. 

Ttgee,  sch.,  22  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1787;  length,  38  ft. 
9  in.;  breadth,  12  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  4  in.  Reg.  Aug. 
21,  1800.  Joseph  Teel,  owner;  Nathan  Fletcher,  master. 

Ttgee,  brig,  177  tons;  buUt  Newbury,  1801;  length,  77 
ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.  6*  in.  Reg.  Nov.  24, 
1801.  Samuel  Swett,  Ebenezer  Farley,  both  of  Boston,  own¬ 
ers;  Daniel  Farley,  master. 

Tybingham,  barque,  608  tons;  built  Newbury,  1848; 
length,  141  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  30  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  15  ft.  4  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  7,  1848.  Edmund  Kimball  of  Marble¬ 
head,  William  Churchill  of  New  York,  owners;  William 
Churchill,  master. 

Union,  bgtne.,  145  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1793;  length, 

70  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  ^  in.  Reg. 
Oct.  1,  1793.  Andrew  Frothingham,  Benjamin  Frothing- 
ham,  owners;  Stephen  Webster,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  89  tons;  built  Brunswick,  1794;  length,  67 
ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.  Reg.  Feb.  5, 
1796.  Stephen  Tilton,  John  Moody,  owners;  John  Good- 
hue,  master. 
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Union,  bgtne.,  129  tons;  built  Newbury,  1795;  length,  66 
ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  8  in.  Reg.  May 
1,  1795.  John  Pettingell,  Leonard  Smith,  owners;  Jacob 
Greenleaf,  master.  Reg.  May  10,  1798.  John  Pettingell, 
owner;  Nathaniel  Smith,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  22,  1804.  John 
Pettingell,  owner;  Thomas  Morrison,  master.  Reg.  Aug. 

20,  1805.  John  Burrill,  Ebenezer  Gunnison,  owners;  Augus¬ 
tus  Ryan,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  115  tons;  built  Georgetown,  1800;  length, 
73  ft. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  1^  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  4  in.  Reg.  May 

1,  1804.  Richard  Pike,  Philip  Coombes,  both  of  Newbury, 
owners;  Richard  Adams,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  10,  1806.  Wil¬ 
liam  Currier,  owner;  Enoch  Titcomb,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  94  tons;  built  Barnstable,  1802;  length,  .68 
ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  lOV^  in.  Reg.  Aug. 

2,  1810.  William  Currier  of  Newbury,  Solomon  H.  Currier, 
Andrew  Wilson,  jr.,  owners;  Andrew  Wilson,  jr.,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  84  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1803;  length,  64  ft. 
6  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  1^4  depth,  7  ft.  11  in.  Reg.  July 

21,  1803.  John  Bayley  of  Marblehead,  owner;  John  Dolli- 
bear,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  100  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1803;  length,  64 
ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  6V^  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Mar.  6,  1821.  John  Pinder  of  Beverly,  owner; 
Mark  Morse,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  82  tons;  built  Freeport,  1803;  length,  69  ft. 
2  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  Jan.  18, 
1804.  Michael  Smith,  John  Burrill,  Ebenezer  Gunnison, 
Clement  Starr,  owners;  Charles  Friend,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  80  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1821;  length,  62 
ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  17  ft.  10  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  5  in.  Reg.  July 
6,  1822.  Jacob  Greenleaf,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Joseph  S.  Pike, 
owners;  William  Titcomb,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  May  12,  1825. 
Joseph  S.  Pike,  owner.  Reg.  June  25,  1828.  Ebenezer 
Bartlet,  owner;  George  Kilborn,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  29,  1830. 
Ebenezer  Bartlet,  owner;  George  Kilbom,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  95  tons;  built  Bowdoinham,  1836;  length, 
68  ft.  9y2  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  1  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in. ;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Mar.  28,  1846.  Daniel  Woodbury,  Thomas 
Cheever,  both  of  Danvers,  owners;  Daniel  Woodbury,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  120  tons;  built  Aina,  Me.,  1855;  length,  82 
ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  23  fh  10  in.;  depth,  7  ft.;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Apr.  29,  1864.  Joseph  Ham  of  Roxbury,  owner;  Rod¬ 
ney  Avery,  master. 
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United  States,  ship,  1315  tons;  built  Newburyport, 
1867.  Reg.,  1867.  Charles  Lunt,  owner. 

Unity,  sch.,  69  tons;  built  Scarborough,  1783;  length, 
64  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  18  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  7^  in.  Reg. 
Jan.  23,  1798.  Edmund  Bartlet,  jr.,  Samuel  Newman,  James 
Wood,  John  Davenport,  owners;  Samuel  Cazneau,  master. 
Reg.  Feb.  25,  1795.  George  Rappall,  WiUiam  Chase,  Amos 
Knight,  owners;  William  Chase,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  4,  1796. 
Amos  Knight,  Anthony  Davenport,  George  Rapall,  owners; 
Samuel  Bowers,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  31,  1797.  Anthony 
Davenport,  Amos  Knight,  George  Rapell,  owners;  Samuel 
Bowers,  master. 

Unity,  sloop,  90  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1785;  length,  67 
ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.  Reg.  Nov. 
11,  1789.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Isaac  Noyes,  master.  Reg. 
June  8,  1792.  Edward  Toppan,  Nathan  Hoyt,  Jonathan 
Coolidge,  owners ;  David  Hoyt,  master.  Reg.  July  23,  1793 ; 
altered  to  a  sch.  Nathan  Hoyt,  Edward  Toppan,  Jonathan 
Coolidge,  owners;  Jonathan  Coolidge,  master.  Reg.  June  23, 
1794.  Nathan  Hoyt,  Edward  Toppan,  Jonathan  Coolidge, 
owners;  Jonathan  Coolidge,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  3,  1797; 
122  tons.  Nathan  Hoyt,  Jonathan  Coolidge,  Edward  Top- 
pan,  owners;  Ebenezer  Hoyt,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  25,  1800. 
Nathan  Hoyt,  Jonathan  Coolidge,  Edward  Toppan,  owners; 
William  Orne,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  2,  1804.  Nathan  Hoyt, 
Jonathan  Coolidge,  Edward  Toppan,  owners;  Isaac  Edes, 
master. 

Unity,  brig,  170  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1806;  length, 
78  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  9^  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  4%  in. 
Reg.  Sept.  27,  1806.  Edward  Toppan,  Nathan  Hoyt,  Jona¬ 
than  Cooledge,  owners;  Charles  Hodge,  master.  Reg.  May 
25,  1807.  Nathan  Hoyt,  Edward  Toppan,  Charles  Hodge, 
owners;  Charles  Hodge,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  22,  1813;  altered 
to  a  b^ne. ;  176  tons.  Joseph  Johnson,  John  Chickering, 
WiUiam  Caldwell,  David  Peabody,  owners;  Joseph  Johnson, 
master.  Reg.  June  14,  1815.  Abner  Wood,  owner;  John 
P.  Toppan,  master. 

Urania,  ship,  182  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1800;  length, 
76  ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  23  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  11  ft.  9  in. ;  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  Feb.  17,  1801.  Samuel  Bayley,  Daniel 
Stone,  owners;  Daniel  Stone,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  21,  1806. 
Samuel  Bayley,  Daniel  Stone,  owners;  Daniel  Stone,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  11,  1806.  Zebadee  Cook,  Zebadee  Cook,  jr.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cook,  owners;  Hector  Coffin,  master. 

Valeria,  bgtne.,  121  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1795;  length. 
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68  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  4  in,;  depth,  10  ft.  2  in.  Keg.  Feb. 

3,  1796.  John  Wells,  owner;  Henry  Stover,  master. 

Valpaeaiso,  ship,  1158  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1863; 
length,  191  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  36  ft.;  depth,  18  ft.;  hiUet 
head.  Reg.  June  18,  1863.  Egisto  P.  Fabbri  of  New  York 
City,  Frederick  Chauncey,  owners;  P.  N.  Mayhew,  master. 

Van,  sch.,  23  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1828;  length,  40  ft, 

4  in. ;  breadth,  12  ft.  7  in. ;  depth,  5  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  Mar.  23, 
1838.  James  Brewster,  Samuel  Adams,  both  of  York,  Me., 
owners;  James  Brewster,  master. 

Vanilia,  bgtne.,  167  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1796;  length, 
77  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  2  in.;  fi^re 
head,  woman.  Reg.  Aug.  12,  1796.  Benjamin  Wheelwright, 
John  Wheelwright,  both  of  Boston,  owners;  Peter  Chase, 
master. 

Venelia,  sch.,  110  tons;  built  Berkley,  1800;  length,  68 
ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  Reg.  Mar.  3,  1812, 
John  Dole,  Nathaniel  Swasey,  John  Stevens,  Henry  Jaques, 
owners;  Henry  Jaques,  master. 

Venus,  brig,  87  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1796;  length,  64 
ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  11  in.  Reg. 
Aug.  27,  1796.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Micajah  Lunt,  master. 

Venus,  ship,  220  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1801;  length,  82 
ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  10  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  5  in. ;  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  Feb.  4,  1802.  Jacob  Little  of  Newbury, 
Moses  Goodrich,  Jacob  Brown,  owners;  Moses  Goodrich, 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  8,  1802.  Caleb  Loring,  Thomas  Curtis, 
William  Matchett,  all  of  Boston,  owners;  William  Matchett, 
master. 

Venus,  sch.,  69  tons;  built  Essex,  1822;  length,  58  ft. 
4V^  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  2  in.  Reg.  Jan. 
1,  1824.  Pardon  Brockway,  William  Ashby,  Nehemiah  A. 
Bray,  Ebenezer  Bray  of  Newbury,  owners;  Noah  L.  Haskell, 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  14,  1824.  Pardon  Brockway,  William 
Ashby,  Ebenezer  Bray,  Nehemiah  A.  Bray  of  Newbury,  own¬ 
ers;  Nehemiah  A.  Bray,  master.  Reg.  May  5,  1828.  Thomas 
M.  Clark,  Stephen  W.  Marston,  Pardon  Brockway,  owners; 
Daniel  Walton,  master. 

Venus,  brig,  186  tons;  built  Bath,  Me.,  1847;  length,  91 
ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  71/4  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Aug.  16,  1855.  John  Soule,  Joseph  E.  Robin¬ 
son,  both  of  Bath,  Me.,  M.  A.  Wildes  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  Solon 
White  of  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  Hatherly  Randall  of  Richmond, 
Me.,  owners;  John  Soule,  master. 
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Veemont,  brig,  127  tons;  built  Penobscot,  Me.,  1826; 
length,  79  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  2  in. 
Reg.  May  28,  1828.  William  B.  Titcomb,  Francis  Little, 
owners;  Benjamin  Pierce,  jr.,  master. 

Vespee,  ship,  321  tons;  built  Newbury,  1827;  length,  108 
ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  6^  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  9i/4  iii*! 
billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  1,  1828.  Robert  Jenkins,  Peter  Le 
Breton,  Eleazer  Johnson,  owners;  Jeremiah  N.  Jaques, 
master. 

Vesper,  sch.,  98  tons;  built  Westbrook,  Conn.,  1827; 
length,  66  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.  10^^  in.;  depth,  8  ft.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  July  14,  1843.  Eben  R.  Smith  of  Dartmouth, 
Ivory  H.  Bartlett  of  New  Bedford,  owners;  Eben  R.  Smith, 
master. 

Victory,  sch.,  104  tons;  built  Deer  Isle,  1802;  length, 
72  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Reg. 
Dec.  24,  1803.  Amos  Knight,  Paul  Thurlo,  both  of  New¬ 
bury,  Samuel  Tenney  of  Newburyport,  David  Thurlo,  Eben- 
ezer  Small,  both  of  Deer  Isle,  owners;  John  Bagley,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  9,  1804.  David  Thurlo  of  Deer  Isle,  Paiil  Thurlo, 
Amos  Knight,  Robert  Campbell,  all  of  Newbury,  Samuel 
Tenney,  owners;  Robert  Campbell,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  16, 
1805.  David  Thurlo  of  Deer  Isle,  Amos  Knight  of  New¬ 
bury,  Samuel  Tenney,  Robert  Campbell,  owners;  Robert 
Campbell,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  23,  1807.  Samuel  Tenney, 
owner;  Samuel  Brown,  master. 

Victory,  ship,  669  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1851;  length, 
151  ft.;  breadth,  31  ft.;  depth,  15  ft.  6  in.;  billet  head.  Reg. 
Jan.  3,  1852.  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  Daniel  Knight,  Edward 
S.  Moseley,  Charles  Wills,  owners;  Daniel  Knight,  master. 

Victory,  ship.  1313  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1857; 
length,  180  ft.;  breadth,  40  ft.;  depth,  20  ft.  Reg.  Mar.  3, 
1857.  David  Ogden,  James  Ainsworth;  David  and  Joseph 
Ogden,  Trustees  of  Louise  Holburton;  Zeno  Secor,  Charles 
A.  Secor,  all  of  New  York,  David  Clark,  John  W.  Bull,  Rich¬ 
ard  G.  Drake,  all  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  owners;  James  Ains¬ 
worth,  master. 

Vie,  sch.,  137  tons;  built  Deer  Isle,  1815;  length,  78  ft. 
6  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  9V^  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  2  in.  Reg.  July 
9,  1816.  Paul  Thurlo  of  Newbury,  Alexander  Caldwell  of 
Newburyport,  owners;  Paul  Thurlo,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  17, 
1816.  Alexander  Caldwell  of  Newburyport,  Paul  Thurlo  of 
Newbury,  owners;  William  Caldwell,  3d,  master. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Chasing  the  Bowhead,  as  told  by  Capt.  Hartson  H.  Bod- 
fish,  and  recorded  for  him  by  Joseph  C.  Allen,  1936. 
281  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  volume,  with  its  foreword  by  Roy  Chapman  Andrews, 
is  an  authentic  tale  by  one  who  had  years  of  experience  in 
the  whaling  industry,  sailing  out  of  Vineyard  Haven.  There 
are  so  few  left  to  tell  of  this  adventurous  and  romantic  life 
that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  record  the  story  of  one  who, 
like  Captain  Bodfish,  endured  the  privation  and  danger 
which  were  the  daily  portion  of  these  sturdy  men.  Mr. 
Allen  has  interj)  reted  the  life  of  a  master  whaleman  very 
vividly  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  preservation  of 
the  facts  of  Captain  Bodfish’s  thirty-one  years  in  Arctic 
whaling.  Fortunately  the  Captain  had  kept  all  his  old  log 
books,  which  form  the  foundations  of  the  story.  The  book  is 
filled  with  anecdotes,  all  told  with  dry  Yankee  humor.  It 
is  a  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  which  will  jdease  all  lovers 
of  the  sea. 

The  History  with  Genealogical  Sketches  of  London¬ 
derry,  By  Addison  E.  Cudworth.  1936.  228  pp., 

octavo,  cloth,  port.  Montpelier,  Vermont:  The  Ver¬ 
mont  Historical  Society.  Price,  $4.50. 

The  author,  whose  death  occurred  before  publication  of 
this  history,  had  spent  years  in  gathering  material,  and  his 
work  was  well  done.  The  Vermont  Historical  Society  under¬ 
took  the  expense  of  publication,  with  commendable  enter¬ 
prise,  in  accordance,  as  President  John  Spargo  writes,  with 
its  policy  of  helping  to  perpetuate  such  town  histories.  It 
tells  of  the  early  settlement,  church  and  school  history,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  extracts  from  town  records.  Half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  genealogy,  which  would  be  of  more  general  use  if 
the  index  were  less  sketchy.  Vermont  town  histories  are  not 
numerous  and  libraries  will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  this 
new  one. 

Waltham  as  a  Precinct  of  Watertown  and  as  a  Town, 
1630-1884.  By  Edmund  L.  Sanderson.  1936.  168  pp., 
octavo,  cloth,  illus,  Waltham,  Massachusetts:  W’altham 
Historical  Society.  Price,  $3.50. 
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Between  the  covers  of  this  neatly  hound  hook  are  packed 
an  unusually  large  number  of  items  of  importance  relating 
to  this  section  of  Middlesex  County.  The  Waltham  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  does  well  in  sponsoring  such  a  publication.  Wal¬ 
tham  is  described  as  originally  an  undeveloped  and  unsettled 
part  of  Watertown  until  its  incorporation  in  1738.  Two 
interesting  maps  have  been  drawn,  one  showing  how  the  origi¬ 
nal  Watertown  has  been  divided  into  several  towns  and  ^e 
other,  which  is  extremely  valuable,  giving  the  original  grants 
and  highways  and  houses,  as  of  1738.  Brief  sketches  of  some 
of  the  original  settlers  are  given  and  an  adequate  index  of 
names,  places,  and  local  place  names  add  much  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  volume. 

The  Development  op  Amebican  Glabsmakinq.  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Fourth  Exhibition  of  the  National  Early 
American  Glass  Club.  By  Lura  Woodside  Walkins. 
1935.  viii -)- 39  pp.,  octavo,  paper,  illus.  Boston; 
National  Early  American  Glass  Club.  Price,  to  mem¬ 
bers,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  $1.50. 

This  brochure  describes  very  vividly  the  entire  collection 
of  glass  which  was  exhibited  at  Gloucester  and  which  was 
considered  such  a  noteworthy  effort  in  the  history  of  the 
Glass  Club.  Mrs.  Watkins  knows  her  subject,  and  both  the 
student  and  the  admirer  of  glass  will  find  this  publication  of 
great  value  as  a  reference  book.  Address:  Room  308,  112 
Water  Street,  Boston. 

Cheever,  Lincoln  and  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  George  I.  Rockwood.  1936.  83  pp.,  small  octavo, 
cloth.  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Privately  printed. 

The  name  of  George  B.  Cheever  would  have  had  a  familiar 
sound  to  the  Salem  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  this  paper  which  was  read  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  by  a  descendant  of  this  mili¬ 
tant  clergyman,  is  interesting  in  many  ways.  Pastor  of  the 
now  extinct  Howard  Street  Church,  Cheever  espoused  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery  when  the  latter  cause 
was  unpopular  in  Salem.  His  aggressiveness  resulted  in  a 
now  historical  street  altercation  to  which  Mr.  Rockwood 
refers  incidentally.  Mr.  Cheever  was  a  classmate  of  Haw¬ 
thorne  at  Bowdoin.  This  little  volume  throws  much  light  on 
the  character  of  one  of  the  protagonists  of  abolition  who  has 
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been  quite  neglected  in  the  field  of  biography.  Following  his 
troubles  in  Salem,  he  spent  some  years  abroad ;  then,  still  in 
his  early  thirties,  he  was  elected  pastor  of  a  large  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  where  he  became  nationally  famous  for 
his  powerful  sermons  in  the  cause  of  reforms.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Rockwood  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  historians 
the  infiuential  part  that  Dr.  Cheeyer  played  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  of  the  last  century. 

Thb  Pkivate  Schools  of  Colonial  Boston.  By  Robert 
Francis  Seybolt.  1935.  106  pp.,  small  octavo,  cloth. 

Cambridge :  Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $1.50. 

Professor  Seybolt,  in  this  new  volume,  which  is  supple¬ 
mentary  to  his  previous  work  on  the  public  schools,  gives 
contemporary  information  relating  to  education  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  aside  from  the  schools  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  towns.  The  author  has  done  much  research 
work  among  early  Boston  newspapers  and  gives  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  verbatim  list  of  advertisements  that  tell  the  story.  There 
is  a  supplementary  list  of  teachers,  a  full  index  of  names 
and  subjects,  and  helpful  footnotes,  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  Professor  Seybolt’s  always  careful  work. 

The  Puritan  Pronaos.  Studies  in  the  Intellectual  Life  of 
New  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison.  1936.  281  pp.,  octavo,  boards.  New 
York:  New  York  University  Press.  Price,  $3.75. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  ten  lectures  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morison  at  New  York  University,  in  which  he  has 
attempted  very  successfully,  to  carry  on  along  the  lines  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Goddard  Wright  in  the  latter’s  “Literary  Cul¬ 
ture  in  Early  New  England.”  Well  fortified  by  researches 
for  his  Harvard  histories.  Professor  Morison  has  taken  for 
his  subjects,  the  English  and  religious  background,  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  higher  education,  elementary  schools,  public  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  printing  and  bookselling,  libraries,  theology  and 
the  sermon,  historical  and  political  literature,  verse  and  scien¬ 
tific  strivings.  These  subjects,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are 
treated  in  the  author’s  best  style,  and  are  delightful  reading. 
He  writes:  “I  am  endeavoring  to  push  a  little  farther  down 
the  cultural  trail  that  he  [Dr.  Wright]  opened  into  the  colo¬ 
nial  wilderness,  and  hope  that  some  of  my  juniors  may  be 
inspired  to  penetrate  a  few  of  the  thickets  around  which  I 
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have  trod  rather  warily  for  fear  of  the  Indians  that  are  al¬ 
ways  lying  in  wait  to  scalp  that  unpopular  wayfarer,  the 
New  England  historian.”  Every  library  should  have  this 
book,  for  its  true  picture  of  early  American  culture. 

The  Descendants  of  Abel  Huse  of  Newbury  (1602- 
1690).  By  Harry  Pinckney  Huse.  With  an  Appendix 
by  Isaac  Huse.  1935.  438  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Washington,  I).  C. :  Published  by  the  author,  2400  Six¬ 
teenth  Street.  Price,  $10.00. 

This  genealogy  of  a  well-known  Essex  County  family  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  printed  records  of  early  Newbury 
families.  Since  publication,  the  author  informs  us  that  the 
English  origin  of  Abel  Huse  has  been  discovered  in  Phill- 
more’s  Parish  Registers,  Vol.  XIII,  in  which  he  finds  that 
Abel  Huse  and  Elinor  Bird  were  married  on  July  5,  1635, 
at  St.  Edmund’s,  Salisbury,  Wilts.  A  facsimile  of  Abel 
Huse’s  will  is  presented  as  a  frontispiece.  A  biographical 
sketch  of  the  first  ancestor,  contributed  by  Isaac  Huse,  ap¬ 
pears  in  an  appendix.  The  novel  arrangement  of  number¬ 
ing,  which  will  seem  strange  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  form, 
fortunately  has  been  made  more  usable  by  a  very  full  index. 
A  well-printed  genealogy,  recommended  to  all  genealogical 
libraries. 

The  Carver  Family  of  New  England.  Robert  Carver  of 
Marshfield  and  His  Descendants.  Compiled  by  Clifford 
N.  Cancer,  Litt.  B.  204  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Pri¬ 
vately  printed  by  the  author,  Searsport,  Maine.  Price, 
$7.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  genealogies  of  a  typical 
New  England  family  to  be  published  within  recent  years. 
Not  only  has  the  author  traced  twelve  generations  from 
Robert  Carver  of  Marshfield,  but  he  has  written  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  surname,  with  documented  evidence;  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  as  they  followed  the  Pilgrims  to  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  especially  the  Carver  family  of  Maine.  The  mari¬ 
time  affairs  of  the  family  in  Searsport  and  Belfast  are  given 
in  detail,  which  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  ship¬ 
building  in  that  part  of  New  England.  A  list  of  vessels 
built  in  Searsport,  their  tonnage,  their  builders  and  their 
masters,  with  a  chart,  prepared  by  Lincoln  Colcord,  show- 
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ing  the  location  of  old  shij)yards,  is  particularly  helpful, 
much  of  the  information  having  been  taken  from  manuscripts 
preserved  hy  this  well-known  shipbuilding  family.  There 
were  eight  shipyards  in  this  town  of  3000,  and  from  1807  to 
1882,  she  gave  the  merchant  marine  more  masters  than  any 
other  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  The  Carver  family 
is  probably  one  of  the  few  now  resident  on  American  soil 
whose  ancestry  entitles  them  to  the  distinction  of  registration 
in  the  Herald’s  Colleges  of  Arms  in  England.  Recommended 
to  all  libraries  as  a  s|)lendid  piece  of  genealogical  work,  and 
to  all  interested  in  maritime  affairs,  as  a  most  worthwhile 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  early  shipbuilding. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  Summer  Resort,  1835-1935.  By 
Henry  Beetle  Hough.  1936.  276  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 

illus.  Rutland,  Vermont:  The  Tuttle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  Price,  $2.50. 

The  editor  of  the  Vineyard  Gazette,  in  an  excellent  his¬ 
tory  of  this  favorite  summer  resort,  leaves  all  lovers  of  the 
Cape  region  greatly  in  his  debt.  Mr.  Hough,  a  Pulitzer 
prize  winner  in  journalism,  has  gathered  so  many  interesting 
facts  about  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  in  connection  with 
the  Vineyard  that  the  book  is  in  many  ways  unique.  A 
grandson  of  a  Holmes  Hole  whaling  captain,  he  knows  the 
old  sea-faring  era.  He  tells  of  the  first  invasion  of  New 
York  yachtsmen,  the  great  boom  in  real  estate,  and  the  old- 
time  camp-meetings,  which  became  the  greatest  gatherings 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  great  and  the  near-great 
have  visited  the  island  and  left  their  impressions  in  print. 
There  have  been  no  richer  and  more  interesting  additions  to 
Americana  in  recent  years  than  this  first  venture  in  a 
neglected  field,  the  summer  activities  of  America  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  through  a  period  of  a  hundred  years.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  of  old  scenes  will  recall  to  many  the  happy  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  Tracy  Cenealoc.y.  Being  Some  of  the  Descendants 
of  Stephen  Tracy  of  Plymouth  Colony,  1623.  Also 
.\nceslral  Sketches  and  Chart.  Compiled  by  Sherman 
Weld  Tracy.  1936.  242  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Rut¬ 
land,  Vermont:  The  Tuttle  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Price,  $5.00. 

As  this  is  the  first  published  account  of  the  descendants 
of  Stephen  Tracy,  all  members  of  that  old  New  England 
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family  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  copy.  The 
compiler  has  succeeded  in  connecting  the  Plymouth  Colony 
settler,  who  came  on  the  ship  “Ann”  in  1623,  with  the  family 
of  Great  Yarmouth,  County  Norfolk,  England.  Ten  gener¬ 
ations  of  descendants  are  given,  together  with  many  allied 
families.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  genealo¬ 
gies  that  has  come  to  our  attention ;  the  illustrations,  includ¬ 
ing  charts,  wills,  and  family  portraits,  are  interesting  fea¬ 
tures;  the  printing  is  excellent  and  the  index  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  There  is  a  liberal  discount  to  libraries  and 
no  genealogical  library  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


